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"J'HE first (edition of tilt Handbook to ihe sculptures in the 

Muttra Museum appeared in January, 1933, on the 
occasion of the Opening Ceremony cf the Gurzon Museum of 
Archaeology, by His Eitcellency Sir Malcolm Hailey, the then 
Governor of the Onited Provinces. The Handbook fulfilled a 
long felt need- It described in a moderate compass for the use of 
general visitois most of the important antiquirirs rxhibited in die 
Museum and aLo brought together the scattered descriptions of 
such important acquisitions as were made to the Museum since the 
publication of Dr, VogePs Catalogue in 1910. On that account 
It received the appreciation both of visitors and scholars. The 
first edition of 500 copies Is now finished. 

The present edition has been revised so as to make the contents 
stilt more useful for the general reader, whose interest has been 
kept more in view than before. Tlic descriptions of more promi¬ 
nent antiquities added to the Museum since (933 have also been 
added. The illustrations too are more liberally selected. A 
reference index to the numbers of the antiquities and the pages in 
the Handbook is also given so that a vtsitot standing before any 
particular antiquity at any place in the gallery can read the number 
maikcd on that andquity and by referring to this Index find out 
at a glance the particular place in the Handbook where the same 
has been described^ The Handbook serves an essendatly practical 
purpose, namely that of making an antiquity as intcUigibie to an 
interested visitor as is possible in one of his casual visits. Since 

(t) The scheme of numbejn b twp fold; tho^ lilce A,5, refer to antiquides 
depo«tted ia ihe Museum before jgio and described in Dr Vogel Catalogue 
jf the Mathura Museum; and the serial numbers from t to ilBoo refer to anti- 
'^uitJes acquired after tgtoand entered in th« Museum Manu^ript Register, 
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the appearance of tlic last edition of this Handbook there has been 
achieved a vety liberal extension of the scheme of labelling for the 
exhibits on show. It if therefore, requested that in order to take 
full advantage the visitor should supplement the descriptions in 
the Handbook with the information on the labels. 

At the entrance of the Central Hall there is an Introductory 
case illustrating by means of a chart the sequence of the Courts 
A, B, C, D, and their respective hexagonal bays, and the visitor 
would be well advised in spending a few minutes in acquainting 
lumseir with this Chart in order to follow the references to courts 
with greater ease. 

Jn preparing this Handbook 1 am obliged to many scholars 
whose works I have freely used, and I take this opportunity 
to pay my grateful thanks to all of them. I also appreciate tlie 
assistance of Pt. Jagan Prasad Chaturvedl, the museum clerk, 
who laboured hard in typiing out the press copy. 

And lastly it is a pleasure to me to thank Mr. D. W- Crighton, 
Sqperintcndcnt, Printing and Stationery, who has on more than 
one occasion evinced a personal interest in seeing tlirough the 
Press with quick despatch the publications of the Mathura 
Museum. 

VASUDEVA S. AGRAWALA. 
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THE MUSEUM AND ITS HISTORY 


■yHE Muttra Museum \va3 started in 1874 by Mr, F, S. Growsc, 
i.c,s., Collector of Muttra. The coUccdons were first 
housed in a small artistic budding near the local Civil Courts, 
.^ftcr certain alterations had been carried out in that building the 
Museum was thrown open to the public in 1881. In the year igoo 
the control of the Museum was made over to Muttra Municipal 
Board. In 1905 at the request of the Collector of Muttra Dr. 
J, Ph, Vogel, Supeiintendeat, Archaeological Survey of India, 
undertook to catalogue the sculptures. The issue of Dr. VogcFs 
. scholarly Catalogue in 1910 directed widespread attention to the 
collections and. revealed its supreme importance and value. As 
a result tlie Government of the United Provinces assumed respons¬ 
ibility for the Museum in 1912. 

Since 1908 Rai Bafiadur Pandit Radha KrMina had come to 
associate himself with the Museum in the capacity of* first as its 
Assistant Curator, and later as Honorary Curator, As a result 
of fus untiring efforts backed by the generosity of the Government 
of India in financing excavations and purchasing andquidcs the 
coUections were enriched by a series of most valuable acquisitions. 
In this connexion mendon should be made of the valuable help 
received from Sir John Marshall, late Director General of Ardiaco- 
logy in India, and Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, then Superin¬ 
tendent of Archaeological Survey, both of whom took a keen interest 
in the growth of the Museum. In order to meet the needs of die 
rapidly growing collecdons the Provincial Government erected a 
new building in 1929 at a cost of Rs. 1,36,000 to which the exhibits 
were removed in 1930* 
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Building 


I 


I'hc new Museum building is situated amidst public gardens 
known as tlic Dampicr Park adjoining the city. The building 
commands a majestic park view and impresses as a work of aiclii- 
tectural beauty. 

The buiklittg is of unusual plan consisting of a continuous 
octagonal gallery 34 ft. wide arranged around an octagonal court¬ 
yard. There is a wraiidah 9 ft. 3 inches on the side facing the 
courtyard, and exteriorly at each comer of the octagon are small 
hexagonal bays. 

Only five-eighths of the planned building has so far geen erected 
and the collections arc at present housed in four galleries, four 
hexagonal bays and in the veranda) l The remaimng portion of 
the structure provides ample accommodation for offices, work 
rooms and stores. Numerous clerestory windows provide perfect 
lighting in all parts of the building and the distempering scheme 
inside the galleries also permits of the collection being viewed in 
its full effect. 

.-VRJtANGEMItNT 

The collections comprise some 4,000 antiquities ranging in 
date from about tlnrd century a. o. to a,d, 1000. The larger objects 
arc placed on wail benches and free pctlestals, the sniatler in table 
and wall eases. The exhibits arc mainly arranged according 
to tlte following plan wluch respects considerations of chronology, i 
iconography, style and religion to which the antiquities belong : 1 

Court A — j^ortk fu ^ — Maury an and Sunga antiquities. 

South half — Buddhist sculptures and architectural 
pieces of the Saka-Rushapa period (first —- 
third century a.d,). 

Bay I— Bacchanalian Group and heads. 

Court B — Inscribed royal Kusliana statues, and oilier Buddliist and 

Jaina images. 
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Bay a—Niigas, 

Court G—Railings, male and female images and 
statuettes, inscriptions and floor dies. 

Bay 3 —Standing Buddha images of the Gupta period (a. o. 
320-600.) 

Court D—Gupta and Mediaeval antiquities including 
Tirthanakaras, Bralunanical deities, architectural 
pieces. 

Bay 4.—Mediaeval Brahmanic.al images. 

Exi>lorat[ons 

The antiquities deposited in the Mathura Museum originate 
with very few exceptions from the Mathura District, They liav(‘ 
been collected from various places in the dty and from a number 
of mounds marking the site of ancient monasteries and ruined tem¬ 
ples scattered all over the district but more? compactly wthin an 
area of 10 miles round die city. No actual monument w'ortli 
visiting is preserved at any ancient site in Mathura District. 

The first discovery of sculptures at Mathura was made ini 
1836 being a Bacchanalian group noiv deposited in the Indian'- 
Museum at Calcutta. In 1853 General Cunningham paid a visit 
to Katra Keshavadc^'a and obtained some important sculptures 
and inscriptions. In 1862 the same scholar resumed his cxploratiom 
of the Katra site and among other sculptures acquired an inscribed 
Budd ha im age stating that the image was dedicated by tlie Buddhist 
Bhikshum Jayabhat ta to the Yaia Vihara in the Gupta year 230 
(a. d. 549-50). 

In i860 an important mound marking the site of the ancient 
Huvishka monastery and a temple of Dadiiikarna Naga was 
levelled for building the CoUectov^s Court Hffusc, The Jamal pur 
mound as it was named yieldi.d a rich stock of images, bas-reliefs, 
pillars, lailiogs, and pillar-bases. The beautiful standing Buddltn 
statue (no, ,\-5), dedicated by the Buddhist Bhibihu Yafe^nna in 
the fifth century was obtaiired from this site. 
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In March and November, 1871, Cunningham i-evisited Maihuta 
and explored the two imporianl sitefs; tlic Kankali Tila and the 
Ghaubara Mound« The former, situated half a mile to the soudi 
of the Katia Keshavadeva on th< Delhi Eoad, has proved the 
most prol ific of all sites around Mathura. This was ntainly the site 
of an impoi tant Jam establishment. Cunningham obtained from 
this place some inscribed statues of Tlrthahkara' bearing Inscripticiis 
ranging in date from the year 5 in the reign of Kanishka to the 
year 98 in that of V^udeva. The site of Ghaubara consists of a 
group of I a mounds, which were once Buddhist Stupas and from 
one of these mounds a gold reliquary had come to light. In 187a 
Growsc obtained frorn a mound outside the Falikhera village 
another Bacchanalian group, one of the most remarkable sculptures 
m the Mathura Museum, No. C-2. 

In the three seasons 188B-91, Dr. A. Fuhrer excavated the 
Kankali Tila site with remarkably fruitful results, the first season 
alone yielding no less than 737 pieces of sculpture. All these finds 
were placed in the Lucknoiv Museum, which thus has become an¬ 
other principal despository of Mathura sculptures. The first era of 
Mathura explorations ended in 1896 after 44 years of work. 

The next stage began with the association of Rai Bahadur Pandit 
Radha Krishna in I909> All kinds of sculptures lying scattered 
in the city and in the villages were acquired by him over a long 
period of 23 years. In February, 1913, Rai Bahadur Pandit Radha 
Krishna excavated tlic mound called Tokri HJa in Mat village and 
obtained the fomous statues of the Kushapa Emperors Vema and 
Kanishka and the torso of Gh^tana togetiicr with miscellaneous 
other sculptures. In the year 1915 a number of wells in the dty 
and in the villages were cleared as a result of which about 600 anti¬ 
quities, mostly Brahmanical statuettes, were found. The wells situ¬ 
ated near the sites almost always contain old sculptures and a rich 
harvest of antiquities may be expect^ in any future exploration of 
them. Tlie Jumna river-also yields each year a good number of 
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statuettes and terracottas. Beginning from tlic discovery of the 
Isapur sacrifiaal pillars in 1910, the latest Jumna finds include a 
group of excellent terracotta panels of the Gupta period acquired 
in the year 1938. Only a fciv mounds in villages such as those at 
Girdharpur, Bajna, MahoU and Gosnakhera have been subjected 
to trial excavations so far, whereas a large number of them still 
await to bc^cxplored. 


CHRONOLOGY OF MATHURA ART 


For an idea of the relative chronology of Mathura Art, it u'ill be 
found useful to remember the foliowng table of periods and 
names : 

Buddha, 623 b. c. to 543 £. c. 

Mahavtra, 599 b. cj. to 527 b, c. 

I. Mflur^'a period, 325 b. c, to 184 b, o. 

а. Sunga period, 184 b. o. to 72 b. c. 

3. Kshaharata Satraps of Mathura, circa too b. c. to 57 
B, 0.: 

(fl) Satraps Hagan and Hagamasha. (Seg Cam. His. 
P- 527)- 

(^) Mah^shatrapa Rajula. 

(f) Mahakshatrapa Sod^, circa 8] B. O. . 

(d) Kshaharata Ghatika« 

4. Revival of the Sungas at Mathura, 57 b. c. to circa 30 
B. c. Kings Gomitra and Vishi[iumitrE, etc. 

5. Kushanas, circa a. d. i to a. d, 176, 

(a) King Kuslrapa or Kadaphises I, C, i to C. A, d, 40. 
(i) W’ima Kadaphises II, c. a. d, 40 to A, D. 77, 

(r) Kanishka, a. d, 78 to a. d. ioi, 

(d) Vasishka, a. d. [03 to a. d. io6. 

(0) Huvishka, a. D, 108 to a, n. 138. 

(f) VSsudeva, A. D, 138 to a. d. 176. 

Then followed the disruption of the Sliaiianushahi empire 
after the death of Emperor Vasude\'a. 

б. Guptas, A. D. 330 to circa 600. 

7. Early mediaeval peiiod, a. 600 to circa a. d. 900 

8, Late mediaeval period, a. [>. 900 to 1200. 
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ART 


Mathura art closely tbllows the division of historical periods 
outlined above. The so-called folk art of Maurya period is 
represented by such examples of colossal free standing figures as tlie 
Parkliam Yaksha C. i. During the Suhga period Mathura formed 
an important outpost of the great school of art dourishing at Bhar- 
hut and Sanchi in Central India. Monumental stupas of the 
Sanclii type \sitli tornas and railings as at Bharhut seem to have 
been built at Mathura also, but all that now remains of this period 
consists of a iimiied number of railing pillars and cross-bars, just 
enough to point out the variety and Ireauty of tlic ancient art ortlie 
Suhga period. 

In the lirst century b. c. Mathura was ruled by tlic Kshah- 
rata Kshatrapas of whom NLiha Kshatrapa RSjula and iiis son 
Sodasa have been immortalised by the fiimous iascription in. Klia- 
ro.sthi script on die Lion Capita! found on the right bank of tlie 
Yamuna near Saptarshi Tila, at which site an important Buddhist 
monastery was established* The lamous railing pillar showing the 
Jataka of the Woret Eidl fNo> ^861 originate.^ from the same site. 

Towards the beginning of the first century a, d. Mathura 
passed under tlie sovereignty of the Great Kuslia^as, Kadapltiscs 
I and II, Kaiiishka, Huvlshka, and Vasudeva,—these five emperors 
of this dynasty ruled for about two centuries, circa a. n. i to *\, n, 

5 78. The Kushana period (first century a. t>, to third cciituary. ^ 
a. n*) may be called the Golden Age of the Mathura school of 
sculpture as marking the most active and creative part of itt career. 
The worksliops of Mathura sculptures were looked upon as tlic 
supplying centre of Buddhist Images throughout North India to 
such distant places as Sarnath, SravasO, Sanchi, Kau^mbi, and 
Kusinagara* The material by which these images are rccogniaccd 
Is the spotted red sand stone found in the quarries of Fatehpur Sikri, 
Rupbas and Tanlpur, etc* 
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The subjects haudietl were varied, and we come across every 
description of Indian antiquities, namely, free standing and seated 
injiagcs of Buddhas and Bodlusaitvas, Nagas and ^agis, \ akshas 
and Yakshis, Kuberas and Bacchanalian groups, statues of kings 
and images of gods and goddesses ; also a large number of architec¬ 
tural pieces consisting of beautiful railing pillars and iorand archit- 
ravas. Reiigious as well as scenes de genre were carved with equal 
zest. The Kushana art reflects the great synthesis of domestic and 
religious ideals which ^vas a special feature of the Vaisnava Bhakti 
movement and Mahay ana Buddhism, Ranishka s friend and 
teacher ^yvaghosha, poet, philosopher and sage all in one, 
proclaimed in his charming Kavyas die great truth that even the 
householders \vere entitled to attain the paili of moksha through 
right endeavour :— 

srrcfft Hrinmr. 

(Buddha-Charita, IX, to) 

TJie sc’ulptured panels before our eyes reveal the fact that life 
inside the house was as much conaecretated and guided by spiritual 
diacipiine as that inside die monastery. Tlierc is ample evidence 
of a contented domestic life in which happy parents and joyous 
cMidrcn mingle together to participate in a common spiritual and 
religious endeavour. It was natural in such an ideal state of society 
that woman as mother of the liouschold should occupy the centre 
of the picture, and wc find three-fourtlw of the dedicatory inscrip¬ 
tions paying eloquent tribute to her charity. 

The Kushana art of Mathura represents an important forma¬ 
tive stage in the lustory of Indian art, and it is here tliat one can 
fully study the flmt iconographic forms and symbolism that char¬ 
acterised the subsequent evolution of Indian Art. The influence 
of the Buddha imhj^fc'of Mathura school was so wide spread atone 
time that it travelled both east and west and even beyond the 
Ixirdcrs of India and reached CJhiiia. The Buddha images at 
lIcng^Lung Shan in Shansi are so much similar to Ihc seated 
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images iif Mathura in fth/itt^amutlrd wltli fkitthsika drapery covering 
only die left ahoiilder that it can be said that some Indian artists 
well acquainted ^nth the Mathura school worked for some time at 
T’icng Lung Shan about the middle of the sixth century A. r>* 
(^Eacy, Britannica, [4th edition, voL V, p. 584). 

Tlic visitor is invited to pay special attention to the following 
features of the Mathura school: 

(1) For the first time the Buddha conies to be represented 

in his human form as an image to lie worshipped in about 
the beginning of the reign of Kanishka. Pnor to tJiis in 
the art scliools of Bbarhut and Sanchi in Clcntral India the 
Buddha was represented by means of symbols only, as tlie 
Dharm-Chakra, Bod hi Tree, Stupa and Buddha^s foot¬ 
prints, etc. The carlie§JLEu(ldh3„in^sg®s Matliura 

schw>l are colossal in size and free-standing, for example tlie 
great Bodhisattva (Figjjts) recently acquired from Maholi 
which is as big as the great Yaksha from Parkliam, and the 
Sarnath Bodhisattva of Kanishka’s reign and the colossal 
Mathura Bodhisattva in the Lucknow Museum. 

(2) Buddha’s lire-sccncs and Jataka stories are frequently 
represented and in combination with the Buddha’s image 
they offer an intcrc-sting material for the study of Bnddhbt 
art. 

{3) The hr«t of minor tutelary diviuittes such as Kubera, 
Indra, miscellaneous Yakshas and Yakshis, Ndgas and 
Nagis, who represent the popular phase of religious 
worship, occupy an important place among the sculptures of 
Mathura school. This synthesis of the popular deities with 
the great religious revival of Buddhism and Brahmanisim 
has been a noble feature of Indian religion and mytliology 
in general on account of which the majority of the people 
turned to works of art witli a satisfied sense for rralisting 
their spiritual aspirations. 
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(4) lc(«u>gr;tpUic.aiy it is aLs<> impttrtaiU to remcMnlK^r 
that ilu’ first forms of most of tho Brahmauicai gotSs and 
goddesses originated at Mathura. Here one can see llic 
banning ofimages of Vishnu, Brahma, Surya, Siva, Ganesa* 
Skanda, Parvati, Ehn^a, Saptamatrika, Saraswad and 
Lakshmi. 

(5) The earliest forms of Jain art and architecture and 
die iconography of its TTrthanUaras can atso be seen at 

» Mathura, famous Jaina establishment existed at Kankali 
’Tila from the second century n. c. This site has proved a 
veritable mine of Jama sculptures most of wliich ate now 
deposited in the Lucknow Museum, 

With the above points in view an interested visitor could 
make a profitable study of the specimens on show. To this one 
could add an interest in ancient forms of drapery, ornamentation, 
arid hair dressing on the figures of men and women, and a host of 
otlicr articles of domestic or special use that have incidentally come 
to be portrayed. 
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THE iJUSEUM COLLECTION 
Central Hall 

Tlie visitors approach from the cast side and walking up the 
stone platform enter the portico which serves as a sort of Introduc¬ 
tory Room, After spending a few minutes here in acquainting 
oneself with the plan of die Museum building, one enters the Central 
Hall tlrrougli the main door. 

^Statues of the Kushdna Emperors 

Immediately on entering the Hall we see arranged on either 
side of us the statues of two Kusliatja Emperors, namely, Vema 
Kadphises II (Circa, a. d. 40 to a. d. 78) seated on stMdsom on 
our right and KanisliL'i (a. d. 78 to a. d. 10 i) standing on our 
left. Tliesc two statues together witii a it^d one which also is 
shown here were unearthed in 1911 by Rui Bahadur Pandit Radha 
Krishna from the side of Tokri Tila in Mat village situated about 
8 miles north of Mathura, The name Tokri Tila most probably 
preserves a veiled reference to tlie Tushara line of kings as the 
Saka rulers were called by Sanskrit writers. According to Dr, 
Steii Konow the Kushat,ias were a tribe of the Sakas who were 
most probably descended from Iranian slock, 

Verna KadpMses (.Vo, 215)—There Is an itiscripliou between the 
feet of the colossal statue seated on a lion-throne {sbhhdsana). It 
gives the name anti full imperial titles of the figure as follows 

Maharaja Eajdlifdja Deaaputra Kiakdna~PutM Skdki Verna Tak- ^ 
jAuwa —Taksliama is an oltl Persian word meaning strong, as in 
Ta\iiniaslia ‘ one wlio owns strong Itorses *, and this cpiilict added 
after the name Verna reminds one of the other titles as mardarnk 
and dilera employed by the old Emperors of Iran and Javuga 
meaning ‘ leader ’ used by Kushaija rulers in India, 

The enthroned monarch is tlrcsscd in a long-sleeved tunic witli 
richly embroidered Ixntlers dotted all over with little rosette?, nie 


ui'itaincuts are lew coiubting ouly uf a torque and a tluiii bracelet 
round t]ic wrist. He wears a satvdr and heav>' top bcK)bi fastened 
with straps. The right hand of the king which is raised in front 
of the breast, evidently held a sword of win eh oidy portions of the 
lull arc now traceable. The left hand is broken but it would seem 
that it rested on the seabbard laid acn>.ss tlic knees. 

Vcnia Kadphiscs appears to liave been a ruler of great p)wcr 
and long reign. He minted gold and topper coins in such extra¬ 
ordinary abundance that tliey were exceedingly common in the 
North-West of the Punjab up to the nineteenth centnr)'. He [nust 
liave been a /colons convert to tlic worship of tlie Hindu God Siva. 
Ibr Siva standing in lit>nt of his bull Ntuidi or his emblem the 
trident (fnVaJla) appears as the inevitable device on the reverse of 
all of Ins coins wiiiiout exception. In tlic ibltowing KluiroshthI 
legend on Ids coins lie pmudly calls Idtnsdfa Mahcsvani : 

i.c.^|the great King, the King of Kings, l/ird t>f the World, MaheS- 
vara, Vima Katliaphisa, tlic Defender, 

The in.scription on this statue records die conslrncLion of 
a Devaltula. a garden, a tiink (/ms/tkarinl) and a well. I'hc term 
Devukula has been understood eiiiier as a temple or to stand for 
a royal-gallery in wtiich statues of king were established. Such 
statues in fact have come to light from this place, thus aflirmiiig 
the above interpretation of Dci’^ikula. 

Aafihhka (No. 313)—^Thc statue on the left represents the 
greatest Emperor of the Kushiina d>^lasly, namely Kanishka, w'hf> 
was a successor of Vima. The Braliini inscription incised in front 
reads : “ MaMrajd Ndjdtirdjd Devapidro A'dmMo ” “ die King, 
King of Kings, His Majesty Kanishka.” 

Tills is a lifc-si/c statue and it is mudi to Ijc regretted that 
its head could not be traced, the rest of the features arc similar to 
those found in the figures on ids coins. The figure is pjwerfuUy 
built, and is clad in a loose over-coat and a tunic under It rcaclung 
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clown to the bicci iitid held round the loitLs by u girdle. He wear* 
long trousers of silvdr fashion and long piiddcd l>oyts \vith straps 
round the ankles similar to those worn nowadays in Turl^tan. 
The king holds in his right hand a mace or tx>ya 3 sceptre [mja- 
danda). Tlte left hand grasps the hilt of a sword decorated on 
the top with W'hat appears to be a swan’s head. Tlic sUeath 
decorated with direc plaques is Iksicned hJ the upper gjirmcut by 
means of two straps. 

Kanhhka hails as one of die greatest emperors of liistory r 
he included in Ids empire all Nortlicm India^ probably as ihr soutli 
as die Vindbyas and as far east as Fatal iputra, besides Kiishndr,^ 
Gandhara, and Pandr, as well as Kashgar, Yarkand and Khotaii 
in Chinese Turkestan. In the words of Doctor Sten Konow 
“ Kanishka’s conquest resulted in a considerable strengUieidtig 
of the power of the Kuslianas. And in India itself tlic idea of a 
great empire vtas again brought to life. And it seems probable 
that the consequenos were greater openings for learning and 
literature, which show a flourishing development In and after ids 
days. He did not however, any more than the Kadaphiscs kings, 
come to India as die bciirer of a new civilization. He adapted 
himself to tliat of Ids subjects, and in tids way his rule became 
importance, ljec.ause he gave protection to Indian religion, Indian 
art, and Indian scholarship. And, on the other hand, lie and hjs 
dynasty in all earnestness opcnctl the way lor Indian civilization to^ 
Central and Eastern Asia. TIic medium of tliis propiiganda were 
abfivc all Buddtd.sro and Sanskrit,” It Ls said tliat Kanishka 
defeated the king of Fatliputra and accepted Asvaghosha from 
1dm who later on strengtliencd him in Ids sympathy with Budtlhism. 
.\ccording to the Buddhist tradition the 4th Buddldst Council was 
held under Kanishka’s patronage in the Kundatavana monastery 
in Kashmir over wliich Vasutnitra presided. It appears that on 
liis return jiiurncy from castcni India Kanishka passetl through 
Matliura whlcli seems to liave become a Kusliana capital along 
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with Pcsivawar in the north-west. The image of the BiidtUia 
most probably came into existence in the time of Kanishka, and 
of Jiis numerous gold coins representing Iranian, Greek, and 
Hindu deities, the most famous are those which show the figure 
of the Buddha >\'ith the legend BODDO. The interesting names 
of the deities included in the Kanishka pantheon are those oC 
Aihsho {Aiisfia or /Igm), Mah (moon), Mihira (Surya), the Iranian 
goddess Nana, Oesho or four-armed Siva. 

C/tashlam — Diagonally in front of Kanishka’s figure stands 
the torso of another royal prince also clad in a long tunic held 
by a beautiful belt and loose trousers. The figure evidently carried 
a sword fastened by means of a strap. Tlic Brahmi inscription 
on this figure reads S h^ta na. which is understood as only a difierent 
form of the name Chashtana, founder of the iJaka (Kmasty of 
Western India with its capital at Ujjain, Tlie discover>' of liis 
youthful portrait in the Devakula of the Kushai^a Emperors is 
suggestive of some relationship with Kanishka, who seems to hax'c 
y wielded authority over western India through Swaml Mabakshat- 
trapa Chashtana. (No- 3 12). 

Court A — AW/A half 

Having seen the above statues of Emperors, visitors desirous 
to Ibllow the development of the art of Mathura from its earltt?st 
period should move towards their riglit and begin in tlie north 
half of C<^urt A, wiicrc specimens of the Maurya and Suiiga periods 
are displayed. 

Parkt iam Y aksha (C. 1 .)— Our attention is first drawn by the 
most conspicuous and archaic statue of the Mathura Museum, 
the colossal Yak-sha obtained from the village of Parkham, 14 
miles south of Matliura on the Grand Trunk Road. This big 
Yaksha statue is carved in the round and the plastic modelling 
expresses immense material force and is informed by great physical 
energy, Tlie drapery consisting of a dhod and a -scarf tastefully 
arrangetl and the on lamentation including heavy ear-rings, flat 
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torfjiic, and a flat triangiilar nc:ck]acc:rj arc of a simple 
But both the plastic form and the clem cuts of dccoraiitm found 
on this figure set up an iconographic type which inspired most of 
the hig Yaksha figures of the Sunga period and the colossal Bodhi- 
sattva figures of the Kiisharia period. 

The Parkham Yaksha represents the oldest iconographic for- 
mtila of Indian art and stands out as the grand-ancestor of all 
our subsequent statuary. It is a specimen which can be attributed 
to the sculptors of the indigenous and most ancient school of Indian 
art. Wc are familiar with about ten specimens of' this class, (bur 
of wliich come from Mathura District, amongst which the colossal 
Yaksha from Baroda village no, 0,23 U exhibited just behind. The 
Parkham Yaksha has an inscription in Maurya Brahml cut in three 
lines on the top of the pedestal which states that it was the work 
of one Gomiira, pupil of Kunika, From some words in the ins¬ 
cription it is deduced that the image was probably set up in a 
guild of Manibjiadra, one of the Yaksha kings. 

Rfiiling Pillar (J. 2.)—It is a complete upright pillar of a railing “■ 

of the second centurj' b. c. The pillar is made octagonal in its 
central portion by slight bevelling of tlic edges. It tias three mortices 
on each of the narrow'cr sides. On the front it is carved with the 
figure of a dancing Yakshi w-earing conspicuous headdress. Tlte 
elaborate omaments oomist of double earrings, a flat torque, 
padaka, pearl necklace, a long metallic chain parsing over the left 
shoulder and an elaborate belt, besides the usual armlets, braLclets 
and anklets kafako. ttupura The dancing Yakshi 

is shown surmounting an atlantes dwarf with protruding eyes. In 
the panel above is a scene showing the Buddha standing with a 
parasol and holding disputation with the teaclicrs of rival faiths. 

Railing 

The Matitura art abounds in railing pillars. The railing may 
be defined as an enclosure of stone round a Stupa or Ghaitya where 
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an nlijttcl nf religions worship like (lie Ikicllvi Tree, etiskniiftl. 
It fornicd a familiar :irc;hit<ictiiral pattern for momiments of the 
early period as at Sanchi, Bharliut^ and Bodli-Gaya. The Sanskrit 
word for railing is vedikd or also vf-sfitaitif i.e, an enclosure. The 
historic railings as known to us consist of tlie following parts: 

(i) Stambha or Pali Tkaba — ^The upright pillar of the 
railing was so called. It had three mortices on each side 
and was generally carved with a \'ariety of religious scenes 
as the Jataka stories of the Buddlia’s former births, or with 
a number of Yakslia.s and Yakshis. 

(a) Suebt — The transvcist. or the cross-bar tliree of 
wliich w'cre fixed Ixitween the mortices of each set of two 
pillars. 

(3) Alnfnbann or ptndikd — ^Tlic base in which the upright 
post was fixed. 

(4) Usbntshu or Pali mkha — ^Thc coping stone intended 
to keep tlic upright {M>st in position. 

The side bench along the west and north walls of this Court 
shows some fragments of cross-bars and railing pillars. Pillar 
no. 19! shows the horse-faced Yakshi Asv'amukhi who.se story is 
given in the Padakusalamapava Jataka (No. 433)* She dw'clt 
in a rock-cave in a vast forest at the foot of a mountain and u.st?d 
to catch and devour people that pa.sscd that way. Once she caught 
a rich and handsome Brahmin and fell in love with him and took 
him to her cave. She is shown here subdued by her affection for 
the young man. 

On this l>ench a group of sculptures deserves special attention 
a.s it illustrates the worship of the Buddha in the form of some wcli- 
recognized symbol. It is an important fact w'hich should always 
l>e borne in mind that prior to the first century a, n. Buddha is 
never represented in Ms human form. He is always depleted by 
mcams of .symbols at Bharhut, Sanchi and Bodh Gaya. The same 
Is tlie case in the earlier art of Mathura. 
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Railing fragmrnt No. 438 sJiowii a Dluirma-CJiakra nuumtcrf 
on a pedestal. This symbol represents the preaching of the hrst 
sermon by the Buddha at Samath [Dft/irmn-Chakra-Prai^rtttttn). 

Relief No, 2326 shois's the worship of Buddha’.s alms bowl 
( Bhikihd^Pdlra). 

Relief No. I-to represents the svorehip of a Stupa by three 
devotees who are offering three parasols as thdr present for the 
Stupa. The Stupa symbol stands for the last great e^^t in 
Buddha^s life, i.e., his Parinirt'ana. Relief No. 130 also shows 
the worship of Stupa by flying dmts carrying garlands, and belongs 
to the Saha period, 

A jamb fragment No. 1516 shows a Katpa-Vriksha inside a 
railing. The battlemeoi motive in the upper panel is noteworthy. 
It belongs to the Suhga period. 

Small Jamb No. H. la showing the presentation of the cup to 
the Buddha by the four I^okapalas has been juxtaposed in tins 
series as it shows hotv in course of time the human form of the 
Buddha took the place of the symbol. 

Fneze SUdptitfn No. I. 4—The upper band contains three 
garland bearing yakshas. In the lower relief are two monks, the 
elder one feeding a bird, the younger one, w^ho is obviously the 
new comer is leaning against his viAdngikd (baggage-baskets sus¬ 
pended to a pole, Hindi K'dnu’ar), In the field are a water pot 
[kammdak) and a fire-altar {kavnttkunfla). Between the two 
parnaSdids are some trees and a pair of deer running on rocky' sur¬ 
face. The third panel shows the young monk again. It is the 
story of the Romaka Jataka (No, 277, Vol. 11 ), in which an old 
ascetic maintained the habit of feeding pigeons. W^en he retired 
from the hertnitage a new' monk took his place and did Jihew'isc 
One day the new' ascetic was invited by the Mllagcrs and 
w'as serv'cd with a dish of pigeon’s meat. He took such a liking for 
its flavour that he conceived the etfil desire to catch some birds 
and kill them. The king of pigeons who was the Bodhisattva 
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himself suspecting the intention nf the sham ascetic wameti his 
followers and did not r omc near, Tlir monk was turned <nil oj 
the ifvMffirt by the village pctiplc. 

On a bench pedestal along the north wall is frieze No. I. 38 
of about the first century- a. d., carved with a cit>’-gatc flanked 
by two towers {aHoh), A young man wearing a typical mukuta 
which indicates liis high position is liolding a garland and going 
out for worship with a music procession following lum. We sec 
the (iywhisk-l>carcr, conch-blower and dnimmers. The presence 
of the city-gate points to the position of the headman of the pro¬ 
cession as the mayor or alderman of the ci<y {Xagara-ireslht). 

Crass-Bar Fragmeni No. 1341—Fixed on a free pedestal, and 
car\'cd on both sides with tlie figure of a richly caparisoned 
(figstTCTrw) elephant mounted by two riders. The scene is laid 
inside a medallion of full-blown lotus. Alxiut second century n. o. 

Camd Railing {tillar No. 386, - About first century b.c. obtained 
from the Jumna near the Saptarshi Tlla gtmU Evidently it formed 
part of a railing of tlie Stupa built at that site by the Kskaliarata 
Kshatrapa.s of Matluira, The perfectly car\-ed lotuses on this 
pillar arc very attractive : it, however, owes its special importance 
to the scene cars-ed in die upper half rosette. Mr. Foucher identi- 
fled this wnth the Jataka of the Worst Evil. 

He writes alxiut it as follows ; " Its simple style of decoration 
precludes any doubt about tLs belonging to tlie old Indian school 
still free from the influence of tlie Gandhara one. We have to deal 
with the usual type of the Bralimanical anchoret known to us 
through so many replicas and easily recognizable by his hea\7 
chignon, lus beard and lus short garments. He is seated on a 
kind of rolled-up mat (iftrAl) at the door of lus round parmmle. 
He is engaged in an earnest conversation with four ^vtld inhabitants 
of lus jungly hennitage, a dove, a crow, a kneeling doe and a coiled 
snake. . . . The Jataka story relates to the discussion on the 
nature of the worst evil, which took place amongst four monka of 
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the Jctavaiia monastery. I/5vc is tlic worst of evils said the first. 
Hunger, said the second. Hate, siud the third. Fear, said the 
fourth. Tlie dispute was referred to tlic Buddlia who said, “ Your 
reasons do not go to die core of the matter. Alt evils conic from 
the fact tliat we liave a body. Lov'e, hunger, hate and fear as well 
as other sufferings are fell by a being only because be has a Ixxly. 
The worst of evils is to have a body. Final repose comes from 
Nirvana wliicli is the supreme beaiiludc," As. is usual in the 
Jatakas tlie Buddha comicctcd Ids decision with a past legend winch 
runs thus : In olden days four crciiturcs, wWch were living to¬ 
gether in a cave discussed the same subject. It is irresistable passion 
(Adwa) wliicli is tlie most dangerous of evils, said die dove. It is 
himger {Mha) which throws one into nets or snares, said the 
crow'- It is envenoTned hate (rfrwAu) said the snake. It is per- 
I>ctuiU fear {Mtaya), said the deer. “No,” said an ascetic who 
had been listening to them, '* the wonit of evils is to have a body.” 
(J. B O. R. S. itjao, page 470). On our pillar, the B uddha is the 
iis reiu: aiid the fopr tnonk.s the four _creatures. 

It is also of interest to note in coiMicedon with tins Jataka storj' 
tlial it is not included in die extensive Pali collection of 547 Jatakas, 
but it was idcndricd by Dr. Fouchcr from a Freucb translation of 
a Cluncsc lifc of the Buddha. 

Terracatlas 

In Court North half, there is a wall sliowcase cxliibiting 
a selected group of Mathura terracottas which on stylistic grounds 
are considered to belong to pre-Maurya and Maury a periods. 
There arc three stages traceable in the style of the early Mathura 
terracottas : 

1. Figurines completely modelled by hand and rougldy 
pinehcfl to the desired sliape. 

-2. Figures made of day with bund but carefully iiimlelled 
except for the face wlueh is pressed out of a mould. 
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Cfl Tt A 3. The tliirii stage b tJiat in wluch iigures atid plaques arc 

entirely llic work of moukl. 

Tlic terraeottab of the hrst gTOup belong to the pre-Maurya 
period. The nose is produced by pinching and the eyes are incised 
and diamond'Shaped, in some cases tlic face has an animal or bird- 
like appearance (No. aaao and 2221). U has been said that the 
earliest of these terracottas reveal such archaic features of technique 
and style as relate iliem with similar objects from the Indus valley 
and otlier ancient sites. Surely they seem to represent an ancient 
tradition. 

The question as to what is represented by these lemale figurines 
is of some importance. It has been argued that in ancient limes 
the cult of the Mother Goddess had a very wide distribution 
extending from the Gangctic valley to Sumer in Western A?ia. 
Terracotta female figurines of the archaic type produced from 
many ancient sites purport to represent the same Great Motlier 
Ki(i. II (Main Mdtd)f who was originally identical with die Earth Gotidess 
or symbolised universal nature. She was worshipped in all archaic 
cultures under different names, c,g,, Adid-Ambika (India), Nana- 
Isluar (Babylonia-Assyria), Astartc (Phoenicia), and Itmini (Lady 
of Heaven, in Sumer). 

>•>1, ];! The second group of terracottas of about, the Maury'a period 

consists of a series of female figurines wiiich are also representations 
of the Mother Goddess. The female form is of the oval facial 
typtr with oval eyes, having double earrings, a conspicuous navel, 
and a girdle wiiich conceals their nudity. An important group 
of male heads in which the beard Is indicated by small indentation 
marks anti the moderate turbjin is worn with a/[VnAdike protuber¬ 
ance or crest on the left side, reveals tlie foreign ethnic elements 
in the population of ancient Mathura, probably of the Iranian 
btock. Head No. 2702 is specially remarkable in this connection 
showing a peaked beard and a peaked cap sloping backward which 
luui a markedly ^\ssyriau diaracter. The inaierial of alt the 
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above icnacottas is grey clay of Hue texture biikcd hard and very 
often painted black. 

Court A — South hatf 
Terracottas^ of the Sanga period 

These arc represented in the second showcase along the cast 
wall. In this period the completely moulded plaques take the 
place of modelled figurines. There is also a perceptible ctiange 
in the subjects of the Sutiga terracottas. The figures are no 
longer purely religious. The feminine figures still pre¬ 

dominate but their meaning ha.s entirety changed. Instead of 
representing the Mother Goddess tliey arc types drawn mostly from 
daily life and give ns charming studies of women fixun life, mostly 
young females in numerous poses of acting, dance and music. 
.Sometimes w'c see a woman holding a fan, or engaged in her toilet 
and looking in a mirror, or in her favourite sport with a parrot. 

In respect of their facial features, ornamentation and bair-dressing 
these female figures have a relation whh the Suhga feminine figitres 
.sculptured in stone. Another figure (No. 1197a) represents the 
goddess Sri-Paihna or Gaja-Lakshmi whose ahhis/ieka is being per- 
formed by two elephants holding inverted jars and .standing on 
uprising stalks of lotuses. 

Terracotta female plaque (No. 2243) showrs goddess Vasu- 
dhara w'hose symbol of triple fish is shown on proper riglil side Q 
suspended from a string held in the right hand. This emblem 
recurs on the stone statuettes of Va.sudhara of Kushana period 
in which her characteristic symbol, viji. cT pair of full vases, is alsti 
shown. 

The other examples .show male and female figurines on one 
plaque illustrating productive pairs {Mitkma)^ atlanics pot-beJHcd 
dwarfs (ktikskiia yakshas] and dwarfish figures w'iih conspicuous 
nudity {K'ambhetmushkajffih/uts), A round plaque (No. 2350) show'- 
ing w'itliin a beaded border a kintiara-^milham, pair of centaurs, 
enjoining a joy-ride, is an excellent piece showing the high quality 
of Suiiga terracotta art. 
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Iti this shoH-casc is also presence! a vcr>' early brick from Mora 
village Ijcaring tlie folbwng inscdpiion JIVAPUTATE RAJA 
BHARYArE BRUmVATIMITA DHITU YASAMATAYE 
KARITAM^ showing tiiat the monument ©rwhieli this brick formed 
part was built by order of queen Yasomati, dauglder of Briliaspati 
Mitra and mother of living sons. The king Brihasvali Mita has 
been identified with the Suhga king Bahasatimita whose coins liavc 
been found from Kosam and AhlcJdiatra and whose daughter sieems 
to have Ijcen married to llie king of Mathura in the ficcond century' 

B. G, 

The tliird sJiowcase in tlie suuth-lialf of tiourt A shows the 
terracottas of die Kusha^a and Gupta periods. 'Hie most remark* 
able of these is a rectangular plaque (No. 255a) showing Kamadeva, 
the God of Love, standing inside a flowery field and decked with 
garlands of flowers. Standing in Hs full stature he holds the 
sheaf of his arrows in right hand and the tall bow in left. The 
prostrate figure lying below Ids feet in the attitude of supplication 
is very likely the fisherman Surpaka whose story was well known 
during tlie Kushapa period (Buddha-Charita, XXX. n, Saun- 
daranaud VIII. 44), Kumudvati a princess loved Surpaka, but 
was unable to attract his aturntkm towards herself. She ultimately 
invoked the favour of Kamadeva who won the heart of Surpaka 
witli Ids tender but unfailing anrows in favour of Kumudvati. 

Potter’s dabber (No. 1725) inseribed with the name Kaehidpa, 
Siva’s Nandi Bull inscribed as Sivasa, Triratna Syinlrol (No. 24ea), 
carv'cd leaves (Nos, 305 and 2459) and alligator-faced water spout 
[makdra-iimhka-ftranaii. No. 302) am some of the objects .shown in 
this Showcase. A fine head of a fashionable woman (No. 2429) 
of the Gupta period shows a special style of coiffure tcchmcallv 
known as fthramamka from its resembling a row of bees perched on 
the- rnrehead. The bigger terracoira panels of the tiupla period 
are exhibited in Cciui t D, 
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Scenes from Buddha's [Aft. 

In tlifi space Ixrlwccii thc^ two shfiwcascs is a \vall-l)cjich 
on vviiich some relief showing scenes from the Buddha’s life are 
exhibited. TIxe four great events of Buddha’s life are Ids Birdi 
at Liimbini, Enlightenment at Bodh Gaya, First Preaching at 
Sarnath, and Parinirvana at Kuslnagara. These scenes provided 
a favourite topic of representation, to the Buddhist artists. Relief 
No. H. 8 on wliich originally all the four scenes were rt?presentcd 
now preserves only the Parinirvana incident, in which the Butldha 
is Iving on a couch between two Sal a trees and is snrroiinded by 
his disciples and mourning princely figures. Tlie man seated 
below in meditation is Subhadra, Buddlia*s last convert. At his 
feet is the learned teacher MahaLaSyapa who hastened to touch the 
Buddha’s feet for the last time. Relief No. H. 11 shows the Buddha 
seated in Iiitlrasaila Cave at Bodh Gaya after liis victory over 
Mara. At tlus time Iiulra CJimc to pay Jus homage to the Buddha. 
Indra’s companion Panchasikha Gandharva playing on a harp^ 
his elephant Airavata and a few apasaras arc ala* shown. In the 
upper band of this relief Buddha’s heacUlress h receiving the 
homage of the Gods in heaven. 

In front of this bencli is a lintel of late Suhga period (No. M. l) 
It shows on its obverse side a colonnade of a palace m w'hich there 
is a central gate flanked by two square towers and four similar gates 
on either side. There are nine principal male figures standing with 
folded hands and looking out through these gates. Underneath 
is a liordcr of the Buddliist railing to which is attached a fringe of 
suspended bells {kihkinJ-jdla). On the reverse side the scene is laid 
ioMde the refectory of a viAdra in which Bhikshus with their begging 
bowls in band are flocking to receive their food. One of tficm is 
taking out rice from a big jar and another is cooling the curry ivith 
a ladle. 
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In tlio first rftw' is simwn a bnwl (No, sfioj supportod oii tho 
head of a male ligiirc and presented in the Kusliana periwl ljy a 
donor to the M<thof»adehka teachers in the i>ihdm of goldsmiths at 
Mathura, It appears to have symbolised the begging-bowl of the 
Buddha and placed in the monastery tn rereive homage and offer¬ 
ings at the same time. 

The second sculpture in this row is a miniature Stupa (Nik 
N. i) of which two portions, the lower one callwl drum and the 
upper one dome (anda) now sunivc. It was dedicated by 
Nuiapriya, daughter ofSnrana. Its find-place is probably the 
site of Huvishka monasterv’ at Jamalpur. 

In front of this is a square basement (No, 1605) of a somewhat 
Stupa, which is carved on its four fares by sixteen Buddha 
figures in vat bus poses of liaiids inclufling tlte dAim/iaMm-fira- 
imiana mudra and such scenes as the presentation of the honey by 
monkeys. 

Over it is placed a round Stupa drum (No, N. a) which illus¬ 
trates tlic four principal and the four secondary scenes of Buddha’s 
life 1 

(ffl) Birth and first bath at the Lunibini garden ; (A) attainment 
of Btiddhahood at Bodh Gaya, which event is rendered by showing 
BudfUia’s victory over Mara and his daughters ; (c) first sermon iji 
the Deer Park at Sarnath in the presence of five tncndicants ; (d) 
Parinirvaria or the Great Decease at Kushinara ; (^) Buddha 
meditating in the famous Gaodha-kuti at Jeiat'ana at Sriivasti ; 
(0 Buddha’s descent from the Heaven of the Thirty-three Gods 
where he had preadied the Law to his mother. Buddha is ac¬ 
companied by Brahma and Indra standing with folded hantb ; 
(g) Buddha presented with an aJms-bowI by the four LokapSlas \ 
(A) Buddha worshippt^d by Indra in the Indra.^ib Gave near 
Raj agriha, 

Tarafia Tympanum (No. 1 . j).— ,-\bout first century a, d. mark¬ 
ing a transitional stage as it shows die combination of Buddhist 
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symlx>ls and Buddha’s representation in human form. It is carved 
on Ixidi sides. Each face is di\aded by concenuic arches Into tJu-ee 
lunulatc {ckandrakriti) areas, the narrow spac.es cf which are occu¬ 
pied by yawning crocodiles {kiirdlamakara-ntukAai}^ and the triangu¬ 
lar space above by a gamda. Tlie obverse side depicts the worehip 
of Buddha’s alms-bowl {Bkikshd-pdtra), of Buddha and of a Bod* 
liisattva. It may l>c remembered that Gautama before his cn- 
ligbtenmcnt is called Bodhisattva and after the attainment of 
knowledge the Buddha. In art the Bodhisattva is usually repre¬ 
sented with ornaments in a princely form, and the Buddha in 
monk’s dress. On the reverse side wc notice the worship of 
Buddlia’s head-drtss {UshnUha) and a Bodhisattva. On all these 
objects of worship the Hying dtms arc showering nowens from 
baskets held in left hands. 

Image of Kubera (G. 3)—Along the west wall there is a bench 
showing Kubera, Hariti and Vaksha figures. The first image is 
of a corpulent male figure representing the pot-bellied god of 
wealth, Kulicra, who is the Lord of the Yakshas. In sculpture 
he is carv'cd to typify an ideal wealthy man. His moustaches curl 
upwards forming a concave bend suggesting hin proud indifference 
to ail human misery. There Is a heas7 garland round the neck 
and a scarf is fastened round his belly and left knee suggesting an 
easy posture. 

Adjacent to it arc placed the lower portions of two seated 
female statues (F. 8 and 144) representing the goddess Hariti, 
wife of Kubera, and preriding deity of fertility and child-birth, 
playing with her children. 

npa^oT sacrijkial piilar (No. Q,. 13)—I" the middle of this 
Court stands on a free pedestal the monolithic sacrificial pillar 
which was discovered in a pair by Rai Bahadur Pandit Radha 
Krishna in igio from the bed of river Jumna near the village of 
Isapur opposite Visrant Ghat. There is an inscription on the 
bsisement of this Yupa stating that in the year 24 (= a.d. 102) of the 
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Kusliiiii:i Em)X'mr Va<iKlslikn a Samavcdi Brahmana named 
Dronala, Iwlonging to the Btniradvaja Gotra pertbrmed the 
Dwadasa-saitni sacrifice (a Vedic ritual lasting for i2 days sym¬ 
bolising the yearly course of the Sun), and at the end of the sacri¬ 
fice he set up this sacrificia] post. The form of tlic Yupa is specially 
noteworthy. It is sciuarc in section up to a height of 8 ft, 7 inches 
from below and is octagonal above. About the middle of the shaft 
is a triply coiled rojic [rasand'j ending in a hilling loop. Near the 
up|M:r end of tlic pillar is a cubical projection known as dmftdfa 
which is dccorateil by a thick lotus garland, Tlic upper most 
lop is 'lightly bent forward. The Yajnmana symbolising his 
ujiward ascent to heaven ascended the Yupa as ptirt of the sacri¬ 
ficial ritual. The Satapatlia Brfdjmana (III. 7. i. 25) explains 
this symlxilisni anil sa>'s that the man who gets up to tlie basenieni 
[nikMta) portion of the iupa gains thereby the world of Pitm ; 
the portion From the Nikhata up to the girdle wins for him the 
world of men ; that berween the girdle and the ckashdln (ring-like 
projection) gains for him the world of Godi {Dees-foka) ; and that 
which is beyond the e/mfidia helps to win for the sacrificer the 
world i>f Sad/ijas. 11 le mystic symbolism of the Vedic Yupa may 
l>e furtlicr explained in terms of ihe spinal column within the lx>dy, 
the rusattd corresjjonding to the kundaiim of later literature, and 
the entire sinieture resembling the sashuniad which enters the 
human brain in a conspicuous bend. The Satapatha Brahatnaiia 
(III, 7. i. 17) says that the Viipa belongs to \^shnu, since as 
\^ishnu planted three strides so is the Yupa divided into diroe 
portions, the base, middle sliaft, and the top portion, all of which 
can be clearly seen here. The Yupa is the friend of Indra who is 
invoked in the sacrifice : Indra symbolises higher brain and 
Y'fjpa its pndongation the spinal column. 

The Matliura Yupa inscribed in Sao.skrit supplies a forceful 
ctirrectb'C to tlic fallacy that the progress of the ortlmdox Brah¬ 
ma nic a I religion w'a* in any way interrupted by the rise of Bud¬ 
dhism during the Knshana period. Both prospered together as 
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parts of one Arya Dharma. TJie Kuiliaiia pcrHJtl from lirst centiin' 
A. D, to iliird centiin^ a, d, was just the age wl*en the grammar 
of the Yoga and Bhakti movements in Hinduism became definitely 
settled with the consequent cr>' 5 tal lisa lion of the icoiiographic forms 
of most of the Hindu gods and goddesses. In tliis effort the sculp¬ 
tures of Matliura played an important part as is evidenced by a 
number of Brahmanicai sculptures of the Kushana period, deposited 
in the Mathura Museum. 

Puii a^d la Pitiar (No. lytg)—This pillar was obtainctl from 
Girdharpur village by Rai Baiiadur Pandit Radlia Krislma. It 
is inscribed in Sanskrit and was dcdieatetl in the year of Huvishka 
(a. d. 106). It is important to show that the Kushana rulers estab¬ 
lished a Charitable Home {PunjssSh) for the poor and the needy 
and made provision for acts of piety' to the Bralunaija.s. The 
inscription records a perpetual gift (iifcrAflyii-ttiwi} for the nicrit of 
Dcvapuira Shahi Hurishka and of those who los cd Irim and of the 
wliolc earth. It states that an endowment of 550 and 550 {1,100) 
purdna coins (a name of the an cient punch-marked silver kdnJidparid 
was deposited with two guikk (irrww) of workmen, Irom the montlily 
interest of which daily alms in the form of groats {satfH), salt and 
other t:atahle.s, were to lie ilistributcd at the door of the Putiydxdfa 
to the helpless, hungry and tliirsty {ti/idlfm, bubhuhbita and pifmUay 
and once in a montli on the i^th bright day, one hundred Brah- 
maiias w'erc to be fed. 

I'hc Punyasdtd inscription has one eliief value Ibr our national 
life. It proves tliai the workmen and traders in ancient India 
enjoyed an advanced state of corporate life. Hiey were organized 
into guilds which not only looked to the welfare of cltcir members 
but also served as banks for deposit of permanent endowments. 
The soundness of their economic position is proved by the fact that 
c\^ii tlie high governing ofticers placed absolute confidence in 
ihelr integrity and permanence to the extent of confiding the trust 
inoiiey to tluur control. Dr. K. P, Jay;tsw'al and Dr, Radliakumud 
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iVlookcrji have siiidted a tiosi of such hiscripiions and sbo\Mi an 
their basis in wliat flourishing condition such corporate organiita- 
tions once existed in our villages, towns and cities {paura-jdnapada 
nikSyas), 

Temna Afchitfum (i\L 3)— Tills is a typical architrave of a 
toraita winch formed part of a gateway round the stupa. It is 
pierced by holes and sockets on the top and bottom side to receive 
small upright posts and brackets. The obverse side illustrates three 
great events from Buddha’s life in the Ibrni of three symbols. The 
middle panel illustrates the Sambodhi by choosing for that purpose 
the Bodhi-ircc enshrined inside a temple {Bodhigara), Twelve 
devotees arranged in two groups of six approach it from the two 
sides in order to olFcr worship holding flower garlaiuls and water 
jars. On the left side is the Wheel of Law {Dharnm-CftakTa) supportetl 
on the heads of fo ur lin ns (three only being visible) seated back 
to back and symbolising Buddha’s Dlmrms-ch&kTa-prmaTtana at 
Sarnath. On proper right is an elongated Stupa flanked by two 
worshippers illustrating Buddha’s Parmirvana^ Tlic end panels 
arc occupied with lishtailcd sea creatures having liuinan busts 
{Stimudra-kunyas ) . 

Reversic side : Panel 1 to 5, show' the Sfumdm-kttnyth : ^ and 4 
show full vessels briming with lotus Rowers {purnagkatas), TJie 
central panel shows the Buddlia seated in the Indrasaila cave at 
Bodh Gaya. .After the Buddha’s victory over Mara Indra has 
come to pay homage to tlie Butldlia. On left is Indra wiili folded 
hands together with two apasaras and three elephants. On right 
of the Buddha suind Indra’s musician friend Panehasikha Gati- 
dharva, and six celestial nymphs, 

T!ic tw'o central scenes on the obverse and the reverse seem 
to be correlated, die one relating to the Knlightenmcnt of the 
Buddha and the other to an event w'hich look place after it and put 
the fmal seal on his attainment of Buddhahootl, 
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This torana beam is one of the finest specimens of Mattiura oourtA. 
art anti belongs to first century a. D. It marks a 'combination of 
the symbol worsliip and the worship of the Buddha in a human 
form. 

In tins pari of Court A arc arranged along the cast wall some 
miscellaneous sculptures of the Kushapa period including some 
reliefs and Buddha images. 

Railing Pillar No. 2663 shows a Podhinuin^a under a Bodhitrcc, 
on which is carved a halo marking the presence of the Buddha. 

It is flanked by two worshippers showirig Indra and Brahma. It 
belongs to the Kushaiia period and was obtained finm i\fahaban. 

Vasadeva and AViiAnw—Relief No, 1344 shows Vasudeva with 
the new Imrn bal>e Krishna above Ids head and carrying him to 
Gokula across the river Yamuna ; the river is indicated by means 
of waves and by the presence of acquatic animats as fish, tortoise, 
alligator, etc. This relief which may l^ assigned to about the 
second century' a. d. is the earliest sculpture in the Matlmra ^jA 
Museum relating lo the life of Krishna whose; cult exclusively * 
now focusses attention to the sacred city of Mathura. 

Railing Fragment No.,]. 24 shows in the upper panel an orna¬ 
mental high-roofed building illustrating the architecture of an early 
Bviddhist Cfiaitja or temple, and in the lower panel a very early 
Buddha figure seated under a Bodhitree in ablmyamudra and having 
a top-knot. 

Buddha and Bedhisattva images—T\ic rest of the bench along 
this wall exhibits some typical Buddha images of the Mathura 
school. No. 2739 is the lower half of a standing image of Kasyapa 
Buddha recently acquired for tlie Museum, who was one of the 
previous Buddhas born bcfbj; c Gau tama. No. 18B is an umn- 
scribed Bfjdhisativa ’ image. No. 1558 BcKlhisam'a Is dated in 
the year 20 of Kanishka and Nn. 1602 in the year 23, i.e., the last 
year of the same emperor. It is peculiar with these imagci that 
they do not exhibit the iconngraphtc diflcrcnce between the 
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UijticJlia and tlie Bodlusattva, i.c., the BodliiiaUva is uoJ shuwii 
wearing royal apparel and ornaments. Special attention is 
invited to image No. i3i which was dedicated to the teachers of 
Dharniaguptika sect and to image No. A. G6 which was given Ibr 
the acceptance of the Sarvastivadin nionk^, l>oth Ijcing schools of 
the original Buddhism of the elder monks {Stiiaviras). 

Frieze No. L 7— illustrates a panel on which are five Bnddlia 
ligiircs .seated cross-legged. Such panels representing the past, 
present and fninrc Buddhas {Sarva-Buddhas) were a common feature 
of Kushana art. 

Hexagonal Baj t 

At the entrance of the B:iy on tts right side stands a large 
railing pillar (No, J. t, ht. G' 7!^) carved with.a female figure 
wearing a scarf tied ixmnd liiT waist, an ornamental girdle 
(ratttdnuvidha inekkald)^ bracelets {manibandha) and anklets 
valaya) and holding an umbrella in her hand {ebhaUrad/tdrifjl). 
But the scene in the upper panel is of special interest, It shows 
the eycwartl of an animal-hospital. These irtstitutions were first 
established by Asoka and apptrar to have l>een a special frature of 
the reign of piou.s kings c\'en in the jaist* Maury an ]reriod, 11 ere 
a monkey is seated on a padded wicker stool anti is diagnosing the 
ailment in the eye of a standing Yaksha. On the other .side an 
ophthalmic monkey'-surgeon is performing an operation, probably 
for cataract, on the eye of a bird and lias the instrument-wallet 
by Ids .side. This Is a humorous representation of a realistic scene 
in vvhich human doctors catered to anim^l-pAticnts. This reminds 
us of tlic tooili-extraction scene carved at Bharhut (photo 
shown nearby) in wliieli monkeys play the part of doctors, the 
patient is a Yaksha, and the services of a mighty elephant arc 
rcquisitionetl in order to dislodge an aching tooth. 

Bacchanalian group {AJad/tnpma-lJtsavas)-^h\ tin: centre of 
Biiy j is sliiiwn the famous sculpture from PalikJiera village styled 
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as a Bticchanalum Gmup (C. 2)- Its obverse side shows the pot- 
licllicd Ijeardwl gud Kiil>i'iu, Uml of wealth and king of Yakshas, 
seated on mount Kailasa, enjoying sweet portions of an exhilarating 
drink from a cup {chaskaka), Tlie asevapayi aspect of this god « 
considered to be an Indian adaption of the Greek god Bacchus. 
His wife is apparently clad in Greek dress, a iong-slecvcd timic 
and skirts falling down on the feet which are shod with plump 
boots ; holding a decanter shcT stands on his right side. Tiie 
ixiyish lignre in front ot her may be Cupid. Behind lier is a female 
attendant similarly dressed holding a Imnch of grapes in her right 
hand. jVu attentlaiit wearing uiRchya-vrsha (Northern tircss) stands 
liehind Kiibora. Similar compositions depicting Kulicra quailing 
off the contents of a cup which is being readily replcnsihcd by an 
attendant female, evidently his wife, arc common enough in 
Mathura art. 

On the reverse sitlc Kubera is showai in a state of helpless in¬ 
toxication, being supported by his wife oh one side and an attendant 
on the other. 

Ntw liacchamlias grmp (No, 2800)—Facing the group from 
Palikhcra, is sho\m another Bacchanalian group from MahoU 
acquired in July, 1938 standing now wit fun right feet of each other. 
Tlicsc tuo groups were established in the Kushana period in two 
villages situated half a mile apart. It appears that the emulating 
sculpton of Maholi cart'cd out an e.xccUcnt counterpart to the 
group at Palikhcra. The reverse scene of sculpture No, G. a 
slxows a male figure in drooping posture, but in the new scene it is 
an intoxicated lady in half-kneeling posture who Is l>dng supported 
by her husband on one side and by a girlish figure 011 tiie other, 
Tlie girl attendant holds a drinking cup in her Icfi: tiand which 
marks out the Bacchanalian character of the whole group. In 
the background stands a eunuch attendant {ju{iTshadhaTQ\, The 
whole scene is carved undemeatii a blossoming Asoka tree which 
supported a ‘ Bow’l ’ at its top, symbolically representing the cup 
of life and the joy that it is full of. 
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lilt* ubvc'nwr of this MTnlptiirc? sliitws ix ihiittr firstival (nrilyaisinia) 
(tirpiclitiH tin* n»yiil lady in a charming pfstc with her female paraMiU 
IjcariT holding the chAalrn alwvvc htrr head and the royal penmn 
and his attendant occupying the right half of the picture. 

'Hie high wall benrhrt inside the Bay display the lollowing 
drtiiched heads: 

(l) Jaina Tlrtltahkaras xxithiiiLl us^nhha or skull-protu- 
Ixmince. 

Buddhas with ushnhfta or promineticr aliove the rrowii 
of head. 

»(3) Ihxllusattvas with mukufa. Head No, 3331) is that 
of llie Bodhisatlva Avalokitcsvara with the ellig>‘ of his 
spiritual father the Dhy&nT Buddha AmitAblia in the crown. 

.|. Heail N«i. 157, 1599 and 25G4 wearing a peculiar Itelmci 
with two recurved ram*s horns. All of these strike as portrait 
heads. Tlir criu^sphinx emhlcm signified the franiaii 

Majesty and such heath crowned the husis of winged lions on Inihw 
Pcrsepohlan capitals found at Mathurfi. 

5. Head of an Iiido'flrrrk soldier wearing a close-fitting 
helmet (No. (t. 34}. 

6. Heads with eonical cap (tignt-JtAmwAi) representing Kushana 
princes or noblemen. 

Head no. 1252 ihow-s the crescent symbol and a monogram. 

7. Heatls of ilie local rrsldenls of Mathura wearing turbans 
and muAufa form of headdress. 

8. Heads of k'Lshiiu and Siva and aLso Kkamukhi Siva linga. 

9. Female heads with elaborate coiifure and earrings. 

to, VaLsha or demon’s head with emaciated ftsitures. 

tJitiel cf AViriiiui tmpit (No. 367)—On left side of the entrance 
to the hexagonal rliambcr is a tall door lintel carved wiilt a 
lienutlful border of lotus creeper. It bears a Sanskrit imeription 
of the reign of the Saka ruler Soi^a.s.i (first century* b. c.) which 
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refers to a Kpshnaiemplc at Mathtir&> The epigrapli as restof* tl 
cti by Rai Bahadur Biibu Riitna Pr;isad Clliaiida reads as fcillov^’s ' 
t. % —ii>nf TTgr ) 

„ i—»pr iTiin^R *T0 

,. €. —(fm 
„ ffVm IT (wi^) 

,, irifiPR (ttflCR) 

it thlurt^*!. 

t, < 

i.e.^ by Vasu a quadrangle enclosed by four buildings, a pillared v/ 
gateway and a square terrace in tiic middle of the courtyard lutve 
been built at tlic shrine at the great place of the BhagttPin Vasudeva. 
May Vasudeva be plensctl. May {(lie dominion) of the lord, 
Mahakshatrapa Sodasa, endure. 

This inscription U important as it contaias the ca rli^ t refer¬ 
ence to a temple of Bhagiiv^i Vasudeva at Matiiurit. Ttic lintel 
was found from a well in Mathura Cantonment, where it is said 
to have been brought about 8o years bsick from somewhere else. 

It is possible that the original hnd-placc of this sculpture w'as the | 
ancient site of Katra Kesliavadeva which is imnoured till today in | 
local tradition as the birth-place of Lord Krishna. 

OjuBT B —jVariA half 

ColossiiL-Badbisattva (No. 2798)—^Thc outstanding image in 
this court is a Bodlusattva (g' 6*) fiom Malioti village taller even\) 
titan tlie Parkham Vaksha (8' 8'). The image is carved in the 
round and made of spotted red sandstone. Hie right hand w'hlch 
was held in the attitude of protection (o^Aa^mir^d) U lost and the 
left clenched fist rests at the waist. Tlte ikdmika drapery covers 
tlie left shoulder, leaving the right one bare. The lower garment 
reaches down to a little below' the knee-joint, and is held by a 
twice wound knotted girdle. Between tlie feet is a prominent 
duster of lotuses. The licad b shaven and the mlatisha is broken 
away. This image bears a striking re^mblancc to die colossal 
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Bodhisatt\'a statue at Saruath dedicated by Bhik^hu Bala of Mathura 
in the third ycarof Kaidshka, and another at Sravasti, made likewise 
of red sandstone and dedicated by the same monk. Stylistically 
this statue is connected with the Parkham image which introduced 
the colossal freestanding type from which the group of Bodhisaitva 
image of the Kushana period seem to have been derived. Another 
Bodhisatlva statue A. 63 (ht. 6' 4’) standing on a pedestal nearby 
is a cop>’ of the Maholi image on a smaller scale. 

In the rectangular corner behind the Mahoh Bodhisattva 
are other seated Buddhas and BodhUattvas of the Kush^t^® period. 
Seated Bodhi^attvii A. 45 and torso A, 46 are interesting as they 
w*car elaborate ornaments including an amulet-string {raksM 
vifikd-sutra) such as occur on the Bodlusattva figures of Gandhara. 
Tlxc design of the armlet on A. 45 resembles a peacock witli a 
rider {mdj^ra kejfiira), 

R'ntra Bodhisattva (A, j)—^Buddha is seated in padmdsana on 
a lion-throne under Bodhi tree with right hand in, ah/iajamudrd, 
His hantls and fret are marked with auspicious signs, rekhd, svasHka, 
vhakra, etc., on which the Buddhists laid great emphasis as cogni¬ 
zance symbols of a tfiahd'^pafusha. On either side arc two chauri 
bearing attcndantJi and two dfvas throwing flowers. Tlie inscription 
particularly mentions the image as that of a Bodhisaitva thougli 
the ornaments and royal drapery arc conspicuous by absence. 

Bas-ftlieJ No. H. 1 contains five scenes from Buddha’s life : 

(а) Hu! birtlt in the Lumbini Garden near Kapilvastu 
from the womb of Maya Dcti show-n standing under a iSia 
tree a branch of which she clasps with her right hand. 
On the other side is Indra who received die child, Bcbiv 
it is the scene of Buddha’s first Bath. The Child stands in 
the centre whibt the two Naga kings Nanda'and Upananda 
with hands in ahialimtiird issue from masonry wells. 

(б) Buddha's Enlightenment (Bodhi) at Bodh Gaya. 
Buddha is seated under a ptpal tree touching the earth with 
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right hand {bhumhpaTSa-mudm) which implies hb appeal 
to mothcr-goddes Earth to l>car witness to his stead Fast 
character in pursuit of virtue through past lives, 

(f) Buddha's descent from the “ Heaven of the Tliirty- 
thrcc Gods” {Trayastrimia Smrga) where he had gone to 
preach tiic Dharrna to his mother. Buddha, accompanied 
by the go^ Indra and Brahnii Is sitosvn in the act of de¬ 
scending by the triple ladder. Tiic kneeling figure below is 
that of the Bhikshuni UtapalavarnS who was the first to 
receive him at Samkisa. 

(d) Buddha's first sennon in the Deerpark at Saniath, 
(«) Buddha's death or fiarimrtdna at Ku&anagara. 

Next is a slab (No. 99) showing a Yaksha Dampiiii standing 
behind a prdsdda-sdtayana and feeding a parrot with a fruit, this 
being once a favourite pastime with fashionable ladies. The 
scene is enclosed between two pilasters which arc called Indo- 
Pcrscpolitan because they resembled the pillars in the palace at 
PersepoUs in ancient Iran, The asoka foliage is boldly carved in 
the low'cr panel. 

Ffmalt statue of Gandhara style (F. 4a}—This is a ataiuc 
of unusual interest so far as Mathura sculptures are concerned. 
It is made of blue slate stone found in llic quarries of Swat Valley 
in Afghanistan. The image was found on the right bank of the 
YamunS. from the same site as yielded the famous Lion Capital o. 
die time of S ojasa bearing Kharoshthi inscription s. Her facial 
features, the style of the sari and the isrcaih on her hand mark it 
out as the figure of a Gred^ady. The KJiaroshlhi inscription 
speaks of the Agra-MiAbbi (Chief Qiicen) of Mahaksihatrapa Rijula, 
named Kamuia, whom Dr, Sten Konow restores as Kai gboji ka. 
obviously a daughtci of the Kamboja country (the region round 
Pamir plateau) w^io dedicated a stupa and a saiighm&nu at the site 
of the modern Saptarshi Tila . It is likely that this statue represents 
the queen Kambojikii whose piety was mainly responsible for the 
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*6u]idation of a Nourishing Buddhist establkhment by the princes 
1 and officers of the Kshaharata Sakas at Mathura in the first century 
B. c. Dr* V^ogd takes the figures to be tltat of Harith wife of the 
Buddhist god Panchi ka* 

Court B— South halj 

The statues of the Kushatia Emperors standing in the centre 
of this Court have been described already. Next to these along 
the wall on our right are two images of the Sun-god. 

No, 269 is a Surya image from the Kankall Tila showing the 
god seated in a chariot of two horses and wearing coat, trousers, 
and boots like a Rusbapa king. This is known as ‘ the Northern 
drtss * [udUhya veska) and Surya images in this fashion were made 
for tlic first time at Mathura, Tliis seems to have been due to the 
^/fact that the Saka Kings whose nadonallty was Iranian were devoted 
to Sun worship, Tliis t>'pe of Surya wearing boots continues for 
about four centuries. Tlie old Indian style of Surya is found on a 
riuling pillar at Bcxlli Gaya about the lust century B. c, in which 
Surya is represented in a chariot drawn by four horses and is clad 
in a dhoti. Surya image No. D. 46 betrays the same Kushana 
influence, but here Indianisation is more in eridence for the number 
of horses is four like Bodh Gaya and the big solar orb is also indi¬ 
cated. In course of time the number of horses in Surya chariots 
becomes seven and the idea is completely harmonised with the 
spirit of Indian mythology. 

Ayagapatki (No. Q,. 2)—We may define an Ayagapatta as an 
I ornamental slab, bearing in its centre the represenatarion of a 
[ Jina or some other object of worship as Stupa, and die term may be 
appropriately rendered by “ Tablet of Homag e.” since such slabs 
were dedicated for the worship of Arhats and were put up cither 
in temples or around a Stiipa. Curiously enough the present 
slab was the gift of a courtesan named V^asu who styles herself as 
the daughter of an elderly gmikd named Lavanya-Sobhika and the 
disciple of the Sramanas. It just gives us an idea of the vitality 
of the great religious movement which engulfed all orders of society 
and in which all classes whether high or low participated with 
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equal freedom to attain thdr spiritual happiness. The script is of B 

about first century b. c. The most important feature about 
thb Ayagapatta b its illustration of a Jain Stupa. We now know 
definitely that the slabs found from the Buddiibt sites of Amravatv 
and Nagarjunikonda in the Krishna delta repeatedly illustrate in 
a most faithful manner the great Stupa tliat in actuality adorned 
those sites. The Stupa on the present Ayagapatta undoubtedly 
represents tlie model of the monumental Jain Stupa with its ma^i- 
ficient terana gateway's and railings which stood at the Jain establish¬ 
ment of Mathura at Kankali Tila from which site there b reason 
to believe the present sculpture once originated. Other bcaudful 
specimens of Jain AySgapattas from Kankali Tila are now deposited 


inLuckn the ow Museum. 

The similarity between a Jain Stupa and a Buddhist Stupa^^ 
with the usual gateways and railings Is remarkable and not with- 

out its significance. In the oiaiiian of Dr. Buhlcr “ the early an 
of the Jains did not differ materially front that of the Buddluset. 
Indeed art was never communal. Both sects used the same 
ments, the same artistic motives and the same sacred 
differetices occurring chiefly in minor points oriy. Tite 
cause of this agreement is in all probability not that adherents of 
on. sect immitated those of the others, but that, both drew ^ 
on the national art of India and employed the miM artnB. 

(Ep. Ind„ VoL 11., page 322 ). This simtlanty finds rinking 
illustration on the large number of railing pillars unetmhrf from 
the Jain site of Kankali Tila and the other Buddhist sites m Mathura.ll 
Inlpoint of antiquity also the claims of Jain art are 
of the Buddhist art as the inscriptions from Kankali Tila testily to^ 
the existence of a Jain StBpa there in the second century a. f. 

Tirdhuifair Im,gc (B. l)-This majestic image reprereuts a 
Jain rirthahkara seated in smaJki eiadre in a mired pad^<-^ 
nosture with his gaze fixed on the point between die .^e-brows. 

Tlic richlv carver halo round the head (pmiMweniii*) suggests 


^ that the image bclonga to the Gupta period. Of a|] the Tirtliah- 
kara images at Mathura the present Figure may be considered 
as the l ^ t on account of its dignity and graceful pose of the body 
in a very dilBcult position {jitlhiUi-padmmQm). 

B. 67 and B. 68 arc two steles carved on four sides with a 
Tirthahkara on each face and therefore styled as praima-samaiubha- 
iTxk&y that is a quadruple image auspicious to look at from all sides. 

In the rectangular comer of this Cfourt are arranged other 
Jain Tirthahkara images, both seated and standing, of the Kushapa 
period, A standing Jain image is ob\'iously identified by its nudity, 
but the seated llrthahkara images arc distingui.shcd by the hlvatsa 
symbol in the centre of the chest. 

Quun of the Mgas (F. 2)—In the rectangular space in front 
of Bay 2 there is an Interesting sculpture known as the Queen of 
the Nagas (Naga-Rajm). It is shown as a central female with 
five subsidiary female figures radiating from the shoulders of the 
central figure and each liolding in tlic two hand* a pair of burning 
flame. The present sculpture of a central Nagi figure with her 
five Saktis can best be understood by comparing it with the Serpent- 
Power or Vogic Kunt^alini which is said to manifest herself tltrough 
the channel of five Praijas or the five senses. In some cases tlie 
number of superimposed heads is sewn which arc symbolically 
connected with the idea of the seven vital airs {sapta pranas). The 
number of Naga hoods usually varies between five and seven. 
It niay here be pointed out iliat the first tlirce centuries of the Chris- 
tian era w itnessed a ne\^ o nentation of ancien t Yogi c conceptions in 
terms of an elaborate Puranic mythology. Both the artists and 
the poets vied with eaclt other in giving concrete expression to 
that subtle symbolism in as varied a manner as possible. Behind 
the thick but certainly penetrable crust of the fantastic myths that 
confront us in titc Puraijic lore of this period there is sheltered a 
spritual meaning wluch should be sv-mpathetically understood 
in order to follow the full significance of the art and literature 
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inspired by classical Hinduism during its renaissance m the Gupta 
period. 

B.^y a 

Various Nagas and Na^ are shown in the liexagonal chamber 
called Bay 3 . 

CMargmn Mga (C. 13). — ^TJus is a life-siic statue of a Nag:i 
standing in a spirited attitude wth his right hand raised above the 
head. The left hand must have licld a cup. Tlie head is sur¬ 
mounted by seven serpent hoods and the figure is clad in a dhoti 
and a scarf tied round the loins. The coils arc also indicated by 
lines cut on the back of the stone. The inscription on the back 
states that in the year 40 of Maharaja Rajadraja Huvishka two 
friends erected this Naga statue at their own tank {jmhkanni). 
The dis rict of Matliura is still full of such ancient tanks which 
served as reservoirs of ivater during rains. 

Bas-relief No. 211 inscribed in the year 8 of Kaiiishka shows 
a Naga bearing the special name of Bhumi-NSga, standing between 
two Nagis. 

Relief No. I. 9 illustrates the Stupa of Ramagrarna in which 
the relics of the Buddha were enshrined and wliich it is said was 
guarded by the Nagas, Asoka attempted to take forcible possession 
of its relics but could not do so. 

Along the opposite wall of the rectangle in front of Bay 2 is 
installed the image of Jain Tirthahkara Rish^hanatha, (B. 4) 
dedicated in the year 84 (a. n. 162) of Kushana king Vas^dei'a 
by a Kutumhini who mentions the name of her husband, father- 
in-law and spiritual teacher. Both the Jain and Buddhist in¬ 
scriptions testify to the piety and devotion of married women, mostly 
mothers presiding over their households, w-ho sought for health and 
happiness of their family by means of religious gifts and endow¬ 
ments. 

On the right side of Adinatha image is a railing pillar (No. 186) 
carv'cd with two panels both depicting a lovely toilet scene. In 
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the upper one a Iiusband i$ dressing the hair of liis mistress (nefit- 
prasddhana) wlio is looking in a mirror and a female attendant is 
holding a basket of garlands for her decoration. In the lower 
panel tlie woman has a big garland on her shoulders and is looking 
in a mirror held out by a dwarf servant, wliilc her husband carries 
the garland-basket (pushpa-karan^a) for her. It is supposed that 
the two panels i Hus irate the love-scenes of Buddha’s half-brother 
Nanda and his charming wife Sundari, whose romance is immor¬ 
talised by the poet Asvaghosa. 

On the left side is another important lailing piUar showing 
a woman holding a long-staiked lotus flower in her hands {lUd- 
kamala) and touching with her right foot the trunk of an moks tree 
under which she stands. Tliis is the scene of asoka-dohada which 
implies thi^t an asoka tret longs for the touch of a lady’s foot before 
its time of efflorescence. (2345) 

Tm big siotu bowls {Nos. 97 and 662}— These are big stone 
bowls car%'ed all round with beautiful creepera of asoka, vine and 
lotus. Tliesc appear to be s>Tnbolical representations of Buddha’s 
begging bowls placed in monasteries w^th an obvious two-fold 
purpose, namely, for worship and for receiving gifts from pious 
dex'otees. No fi6a wliicli is better decoratetl wa* dedicated for tltc 
acceptance of the Mah^ahghika monks residing at Palikhcra 
village. 

Sculpture No. F. t carv'cd on both sides shows a centaurcss 
(Kinnarl) enjoying a joy-ride with her husband. 

CottRT C— ^orth halj^ 

In the entire middle space of Court C stand in a picturesque 
arrangement the Saka-Kushina railing pillars of the Mathura 
school, TItc representations on these pillars reveal most intimately 
the human side of life as was lived by men and women in the great 
culture epoch which gave birth to Kushana art. We see on the 
obverse of these railing pillars a variety of figures, viz, women 
styled as Yakshis, or Vana-Dcvatas, Kushana soldiers, Buddha 
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fij^ircs, itiAlc worshippers, and a number of other subjeets. Tlie 
ancient feminine sport known as puskpa-hftiinjika which was a jmcu- 
liariry of Eastern India and hence known as Pracliya-kdda to 
Fanini, is the most favourite theme depicted on these pillars. 

It is pleasing to see Itere some of those familiar scenes with 
which our poets acquaint us, e.g., females standing under blnssnm- 
ing ttioka trees and performing the ceremony of AMo pohadtt by 
touching the tree with left foot in order to make it burst into flowers 
(j_ 55) ! women gathering flow'crs with ontstrctchcd hands from 
the over-laden twigs hanging low and looking obliquely with their 
back to the visitor [sScfn-kfita-chdm-vaktrd) (No. J. 51), young 
women engaged in toilet scenes holding mirror in hand (J. 5) : 
and still others enjoying tricks with tmwary cranes or parrots 
{hamsa^aka-kridd), or playing with balls or bathing under moun¬ 
tainous cascade or singing to the accompaniment of sapia-tmin 
mna, Tlicir variety is a reliering feature in the otherwise mono¬ 
tonous themes of strictly religious art. 

The two Bhuteshwar railings Nos. 151 and J. 4 reveal a high 
degree of fine workmanship. On the reverse of J. 4 occurs the 
story of Vessantara Jataka. 

Prince Vessantara (Sanskrit Vis\'antaraJ had married Madri 
and their children were Jaii and Krishnajtna. The prince had a 
peerless elephant which he gave away in charity in order to relieve 
a great drought in Kalinga since the elephant was credited with 
the power of making rain to fall. The citiaens of his owm capital 
were upset at this and demanded the banishment of prince Vessan¬ 
tara and their will prc^'ailed. The prince, his wife and t\w children 
took to a forest. Here he j^ised through a breath-taking ordeal 
of charity, giving away first the four horses and the chariot, and 
ultimately his own children to an old Brahamana called Jujaka 
at a time when the mother of the children was away in the forest. 
On the pillar we see in the top panel Vessantara living as a hermit 
and giring his children away to JiiJaka. In the central pnel hc 
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nukrit tlir i lilitlrcn ovrr tti the Brahmin iintwitlHtanding their 
Sdtpplltation. In ihr lawer jwine) liisi wife is shown rrtiirnitiR in 
the hrrmiuit;r, 

Raiiing piitar No. 152 ia specially iniercstinf^ as it shows a woman 
with her partially liohlKtl hair dcmonstraliiiR a sword dance which 
shr itolcU in hrr left hand. 

Haiiingpiliof No. J. 7 deptets a male fiRurc wTaring an elaborate 
turban with a projecting horn, a necklace of glnliul.ir lieads, a large 
garland^ bracelets anti tw/We rtuind his waist. He U standing 
under an atoka tree in blosnom with the index and middle fingcts 
placed on his clnn. 'Fhe figure may lie idcnlifictl with the young 
hermit ^LsliyairiAga. The story- relates tliat lie was the son of 
^»hi Kfliyapa anti lived with hi* fotlwr in the forest undl he 
attained the age of adolescence without liaving seen the face of a 
wonuin. When for the first time he beheld the princess who with 
her compiiriions had been tleputcd by king Lunup^da to attract 
liim away, the hermit liecamc afflicted with the arrow- of 
love, ,^ked by his father a* to the cause of the change in him, 
he naively said that be had met anollier BrakmaeAdrin who had 
seized Ids heart. Next tlay when KMyapa wa.s not in the hermitage 
the matdeas reappeared and enticed away the young hermit on a 
ffoating barge 10 the kingdom of the king who ga^-c Kim Id* daughter 
in marn.agr- {SliihdbhaTati, V'ana Parxa, Chap, 110—130). 
The sculpture show* the young man after hi* first meeting with the 
maiden* when he had become sesi-consdous, brooding over his 
iMwel experience with rolling eye*. The obvcnc side of the 
Bhuteshwar railing No. 151 installed opposite thU pillar also dcfdct* 
[ I the stfiry of RuKyavinga in It* ses-eral stages, 

.Along north-eastern wall ui tlus court arc some intertsiing 
sculptures as relief No. 2661 showing the wonhip of a Sita linga 
by two Kush^ta noUemen, a beautilul head of a big image of 
G.tjalak*hini (NV:, a€€o), and railing pillar No. J. 61 showing a 
female engaged in kaitAtka^-kridd throwing up and balancing in turn 
three balb. 
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The ancient Jainas believed in a RtKit-hcadcd deity called 
Naigamesha in both male and rctnale li>rnt-^ who prnidc<l (jvrr 
ctiild-birrh. Ncs. 2547 and E. 1 repiesent the drily in hb male 
aspect and No. E. 2 tn )tcr female form as the gnat-hraded mother 
goddess. 

West wall of Comt C—North Half.— Largt ilah No. I. 2 sIkiws 
a decorative inodf, namely an unduhiiing bca\‘y garland Ninie 
on the slmuhlers of a young man. Image No. E. 3 thou-s a stamling 
Nagi between two Ayiidba'puru.dias. 'Hie big image No, F, 34 
dejincts three out of the seven Dixinc .Mutlicni each holding a child. 
F. 30 is an interesting image of In tlie space on Iter left 

is the figure of pot-bellied Kut>era with purse in right hand and 
goblet in left : there is a child in Hllfiti's lap ; four children l^twcen 
her feet, and seventeen other fiolicking impish hgure on llic fitmt 
face of the pedestal. It is not potiible to say what actually ilir 
number of small V'abiha ftgurcs representctl as children of 
was. According to the MahAvaihu and Lalits’biara tluac were 
twenty-eight yakshas who were sons of HariiL It Ls said that 
Harlii was originally a cruel ograr but under the inllucncc of 
BiiddhaV leaching her heart bccami filled with aflectiun and pity, 
and she Ixgan to be W'otsbipped in ibt role cf the presiding deity 
c\'er fcrtiliry and chitd'binh. In het new aspect snt figures as the 
wife of PHhchika or Kubera, the God of Wcalili. 

In the cfUtrc of thb Court stands on a pedestal agairwt a 
pillar a prominent female image (No. F. 5) catsTd in the rtiutid 
whose right Itand wa.s probably in ahhajajmtdTd. She may have 
been Hariti or somt oiltrs' goddess. Tlie big parasol {chhaba} 
over her head comes from the viltagt, of Ganeshera where it once 
crowned the summit of a Stupa. 

Ln the triple show' ease round ihr central pillar are arranged 
the various' statuettes of Brahmanical gods and goddesses most 
of whom were represented for the first time in the Mathura att of 
the Ruslia^a and Gupta periods. It is a fact now being gradually 
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recognized that Mathura is the place of origin for the icotiographic 
representation of most of the Brahmanical deities of the classical 
period. In the firet case we sec Saiva images, such as Siva as 
-;\rdhanariswara of Gupta period (No. 36a and 77 ^) 5 Ekmukhi 
Siva lihga (No. 2312); Ravana lifting Kailab on which Siva and 
Parvati are seated, Gupta period (No. 2577), Siva and Panati in 
dampatibhava, Kushaua period (No. G. 52); No, 2495, statuette of 
Anlhanarlswara form of Siva showm in his ardhiareta a.spect and stan¬ 
ding against liis Nandi bull, Riishana period (No, 800); Siihha-vahitu 
fhirga (No. 1283) and nude playful Ganapati standing and lifting 
with liis trunk the sweet balls out of a pot held in his left hand, 
Kushana period (No. 758) ; and Uma Pars'ati standing Ijctwccn 
burning fires which symbolises her fKinehdgrti-idpam at the time of 
her performing l^pus on the Himalayas to obtain Siva. (No. 879)* 

On the middle side of the same showcase arc arranged Vishnu 
statucttcb, c.g., the earliest form of Vishnu derived from Bodlusattva 
with one hand in abhqyamdrd and the other holding an amfita- 
ghaiat with two additional hands holding mace and chahay Kushana 
period (No. 933); four-armed Vishnu image Nvith typical drapery 
and omamentaiion of the Kushana period (No, 2487) ; Brahmanical 
relief which Is almost an iconographtc document showing Arclha- 
narlsvvara Siva, four-armed Vishpu, Gaja-Lakshmi, and Kubera 
with a purse, but not pot-bellied, KushSna period (No. 2520) i 
and eight-armed Vishnu figure probably in his vhdl form (No. toio) 
and a statuette showing Kubera in company with Gaja-l.akshml 
of Kushana period (No. 223). 

The third side of this showcase exhibits an important statuette of 
Brahma of the Kusliai.ia period (No, 382) ; four-armed Mahisba- 
suramardini (No. 2317) : three statuettes of goddess Vasudhara 
w ith her symbol of a pair of auspicious vases and fisli (Nos. 1695 
and 141 [) ; and several statuettes of Sflrya including an important 
soap-sitone Surya clad like a Sassanian king and haring Datida and 
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Pingala by lus side (No. 1256); and also a Surya uith Usha and 

Pratyusha {No. 888). ^ 

Along the wall-bench behind the central pillar ts shown a big 
panel of &ven Divine Mothers with right hand in abkayamudrd 
and a keman^la in left, flanked by ayudhapurushas holding spears, 

Kusb^ia period (No. F. 3 ®)* , 

Two Jdtaka ftone*.—Railing Fragment No. J. 36 illustrates 

the Kacchapa Jataka (No. 215}, the story of a tortoise named 
Bahu-bhani (talkative) who became friendly with two hamstis. 
One day the geese im-ited the tortoise to their own place and when 
he agreed tlicy made him hold a stick between his teeth, and 
seizing the two ends flew away with him. The children ol the 
village, seeing them started shouting, and the tortoise being of a 
talkative nature opened his mouth to reprimand them and fell 
down where he was done to death by the villagers. The Buddha 
related the story' in order to illustrate the evil of unrestrained 

^ The other fragment No. J. 41 shows the story of UlQka Jataka 
(No. 270). Once the birds wanted to select a king because all the 
other animals had king. It was proposed to make the owl king. 
Our relief shows the anointing of the ow'l as king. The story how¬ 
ever goes on to say that at the dme the votes were being taken a 
crow stood up and objected, saying ; “ If this is how he looks when 
he is being consecrated king, how will he look when he is angry. 
The owl enraged at tliis gave him a chase and the birds chose a 
hamsa instead. Here began the eternal enmity of the owl and 

the crow, 

CjOURt C — South half 

Tlie wall showcase in tliis court displays the statuettes of Kubera 
with Haria, miniature Bacchanalian scenes and Nagas, of whom 
die statuette of Dadliikarija Naga is noteworthy (No. tflio). 

Inscriptions 

Along the wall bo.K:h in tins part of Court C are some in- 
scriptions. 
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Lien Capikil (No. 1613).—It is only a plaster cast of the Mathura 
Lioii'Capital insciibctl with Kharoshtiii inscriptions, wliich was 
To unci from Saptaraa hi TiJ a at Mathura, but is now deposited 
in the British Museum, London. It is made of Matiiura red sand¬ 
stone, and represents ttvo lions reclining back to back and facing 
in the same direction. Its style b strikingly Iranian. Tlic capital 
must originally have surmounted an Indo-Persepolitan pillar, and 
mitst itself have supported some religious emblem; but Its purpose 
had long been fbrgotton ; and when it was discovered it was built 
into the steps of an altar dev'oted to the worship of Shltla, the 
goddess of smalbpox. The KharoshUii inscriptions with which 
the surface Is completely covered refer to the dedication of a Stupa 
and a monaste ry {Sangkdrama) by the Chief Queeo-pf the Great 
Satrap R ^ula, and also to the gift of some land to die Guha Vihar a 
by her son Kshatrapa Sod^> The gift was made in honour of 
the Sarv^dvatUn monks, who were a branch of the Theravada 
section claiming to represent the original doctrines of the Buddlia. 
Wlicn in the great Kukkut^ima of Pataliputra the contending 
parties of the Thera vada (Hinayana) and tlic Mahasaihghikas 
(Mahayana) could not unite on doctrinal matters, the former 
seceded and settled in North-West India where they grew into an in- 
lluential community. We learn from tliis Kharoshthi Inscription 
that a distinguished di alee dan was imported from the city of 
Nagunt (modern Jalalabad) in order to expound the Thcravada 
doctrines to llie rival Mah^ngliika teachers of Mathura. It is 
interesting to know these significant details of intercourse among 
pltilosophcrs of ancient India. History tells us that the struggle 
for supremacy ultimately ended in a victory for the Mahasangliikas 
who survived as sole occupants of the field at Matliura. 


The next two arc also Kharoshthi epigraphs. Number 1270 
y Mathura elephant inscription is from village Rawal. the traditional 
birthplace of Ra^a. The letters on it rc^ Sa^khadluitu^ wliich 
means the ooUar-bonc relic of the Lord ” {Sdstd-akilm^dhdtu). 
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There is a story in ti\c Mahavam^ tliat Sumana, son of Asok’s 
daugliter, retLinicd from Ceylon to India for taking some relics 
of Lord Buddha to be enshrined by the king of that Island in a 
Stupa. He came here, received the relics, and then went to Indra’s 
palace where the Buddlia's right collar-bone was handed over to 
him, Witli that he returned and the relic was placed on a state 
elephant. This latter scene is sculptured on this fragment. Its 
tliscovery at Mathura is not a little surprising since the legend about 
the fetching of the collar-bone relic lias not been traced outside 
Ceylon so far. 

Khamtht hismpUon No, 1271 also comes from the ^-illagc 
of Rawal. Tliis inscription U not an original record but (s a 
, copy^ "made in ancient times of anotlier Kharoshlhi inscription 
found at Sliakardarra near Campbellcporc in the North-West 
Frontier Province, which some pious pilgrim brought to Mathura, 
perhaps witli the intention to fix it in a well to ensure good supply 
of water. The inscription on it mentions a Ix^Terry at Sala 
{Saia-mkrama). Sala b equal to ancient Salatura whose modem 
name b Lahur, situated on the right bank of the Indus and. famous 
as the birth-palace of ilie great grammarian Papini. The originai 
Shakardarra epigraph now preserved in die Lahore Museum is 
dated in the year 40 (a, i>. 118) and b of great importance on 
account of its reference to the boat-ferr).' leading to die village 
Salatura on the other side of the Indus. The modem name 
Shakardarra may be a corrupt (brm of ShakradvSra, meaning the 
eastern entrance to the town of Salatura. 

Imaiplion from Xfat (ais/A)— Sanskrit inscription found from 
the place of Kushana royal statues at Mat. It states that the grand- 
father of Maharaja Rajatiraja Dev'aputraTluvishka who was stead¬ 
fast in the true law {^satyd-dhoTma-sthiUi'^ had built a i Up^u ia which 
in course of time became dilapidated and fell down. Having ob¬ 
served this a certain State oflicial who was the son of a Maha-daij^a- 
nayaka (a high police officialj had die devakula building repaired 
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and also made some charitable arrangement in Javour of the daily 
guests and the Brahmamis. 

Iitscnbtd stone slob No. 461 obtained in 1914 from Gaiighat 
in Mathnraj ttv near Kans HJ la on the bank of the river Jumna. 
The Brahmi inscription on it mentions the gift of a Bodhisattva 
fT vintage that was installed in th e Sri Vihara monastery for acceptance 
of the Sammitiya teachers, a brancli of the Sthavira vadi sect of 
Buddhism. 

On this bench are also exhibited a group of glazed tiles ori¬ 
ginally fixed in the floor of a room at Bajna village, llicy are 
stamped with beautiful' patterns such as triratna, a lotus flower, 
winged hantsos bolding lotus stalk fragment in thdr beak, etc., as 
arc often met w'idi in the decorative motives of the Gupta period. 

No. 1340 is the fragment of a Torana architrave carved with 
a prominent fish-tailed makaro {Sithtbijoara-Iirah). There is also 
a monolithic railing (No, 3584) which was once iLscd a.s a window 
in some palace {prasdda-vdtdjfona). 

4 Railing pillar No, 1509 depicts a lady after bath ringing out 
water from her tresses which a swan is drinking under the Impression 
of pearls {nisteya-kdriaX sadjoh‘Sn&td and muktd-ltibht''komsa). An¬ 
other railing pillar (No. 369 ) in the same row shows a female atten¬ 
dant {parichdrikd) carrying a basket of fruits and water. 

Bay 3 

The sculptures in this bay and on the benches in the next 
Court mostly belong to the Gupta period (a. d. 300 to a. d. 600 ) 
which has been called the Golden Age of Indian art. The artists 
of the preceding KushSna period worked widi an inspiration to 
Explore fresh regions and they shared the feeling of exultation 
which attends new discovery. They were primarily creators of 
new subjects and did their w'ork on a prolifi c scale. New icono- 
graphic material concelwd sometimes independently of the 
texts in the Puranas and Sllpa-^tras frequently greets us in the 
formative period of Kushaim history. But things change with 
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tlte jwlvcnt of tho Gupta perifii), jls the artist licgios to look within, 
ami art Forms? crystallise. As Dr, Ckimitraswamy has put it; 
“In place of the eagerness and naivete of youth one recognizes 
richer, riper and more intellectual graces. ” In the words of Dr. 
Vogel. “ The reign of the Gupta dynasty was a period of literary 
and artistic efllorescence. Kalidlsa, the poet of the Sakuntala 
must liave lived in tliis age. Through him the drama and lyrical 
poetry attained their acme. Sculptuml art at the sitme time 
unfolded itself in unparalleled beauty and richness. Buddhist 
art, too, must have benehted by this revival of artistic achieve¬ 
ment. Although the Good Doctrine was deprived of princely 
favour, its adherents, who Iwloiiged largely to the mcrcliant class, 
must have shared in the general prosperity which .\rySvarta enjoyed 
under the strong, centralized administration of an Indian dynasty. 
The Gupta kings, though tlicy were Brahmanist:, were not hostile 
to Biiddliism, nor is there any evidence of religious pcrsecudon. 
The high standard of Btiddhist art in tho«; days may be gauged 
by the Buddha statue which then, entirely freed from the stigma 
of its alien origin, became the purest expression of absokite mental 
repose achieved by the subjugation of the Oesh. {Buddhist Art 
in India, Ceylon and Java, pp, 49, 50). 

The truth of the above statement is best illustrated in the 
Ufe-si 7 .e Buddha statue (A. 5) dedicated by Buddlust Bhikshu 
Ya^adi nna in the fifth century, ft is for ever a thing of exquisite 
lieauty and a specimen of the noblest spritual traditions which 
characterized the art of the time of the (Juptas. " The delicate 
folds of the transparent garment arc treated decorativcly in Indian 
style. The clalx>ratc halo at the back of the head is covered all 
over with concentric bands of graceful ornaments in which festoons 
and foliage alternate with conventional flow'crs and hamsas.^^ The 
halo still shows traces of the original paint which must have once 
adorned the scheme of foliage patterns on it. 

Four-armed Vishnu (E. 6).— In a line drawn straight from the 
Btiddha of Yaladinna and facing it stands one of the rarest images 
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(if \ Uim\ uliith slmiiifi ;wrrilir(l m llic GnpUx Its 

tfTcnc spirit!Irxprrssinti niiirks it *nil .is ;iii iiniMirjilk'lal SF*"*' 
iticii »( ihfT Briihmaiiical art of tli'w aRir* Ori^iuiny ihe fi^rc 
wai r<>ur-anT!rtl aittl tr.ircs of the same arc still visible in the bifur- 
caliriR lines on the arm-stump. Vishnu wears an elalioralc cntvmi 
achkmet) with a mftkarikd (iwii jnini alliRator hires) ornamcnl and 
prarl-frstooiw {mtuktikft-jalaMhara^a). Tlie otitcr decorative 

ornaments coftdst of ear-rinRs of big nnmd parlt and a 

centnil im/ranih (sapphire), armlels. mijafanti and a jwjw/Ww'rw, 
'Ilir silken cortl or ginilc over a short loin cblh wiw tied in the 
fasliiun of a nflnt-iitra resembling tlw rortl miiw! a churning stick. 
The image is cmwnctl with an rlalairnte liiipia |*iirasiil (rArtf/rrt) 
carvctl with three rirviilar lisvntb of loins, iw mll and ralile dcstlgn. 

Image jVo, 9525 represents a Vwhnii liaving two additional faces 
of Narasiihlia ami VarJVh.i. 11 n« aspect of Vislii.m was a charming 
niiKeptkm i»f the Gupta age and vers pfolmUly it rcllecu the real 
piliiual aclursemroLs of that mighty Citipla Empror, Gliandm 
Gupta Vikramarlitya, wim awimetl tlw* ferocity of the nui 11-lion 
(.VruniAd) fiirm of V'ishnii at tlie time of iipriNtting hU Fnrcigtt 
enemies and then staljilised the empire from all troubles like the 
primeval Ch»d \'arah.i rescuing the earth out of the watrti of 
dntrurtion, 

ft. 61 is the head of a Jain Tirthankan image of exiraorxlmary 
tiw (lit. a' Its snrlare has peeled off in |>laccs ami the hair 

is airangcil in schematic curia. 

iiaitm t>Ular »/ Ckamlra Cm/ita li (No. 1951)— The sliaft of the 
pillar is carved on tlic front witli a triSilla and a standing figure of 
l^akiilhLi with ivm hands, iltc right of which is let down catching a 
staff or club (Mirhi) ami the other is held akimbo with probably 
a sfdto/tfiijeu fruit. The inscripion b dated in the jiiar 61 (a. d. ^So 
- 3ft I ) in the reign of BhattSnika Maliartlja Rajjdhi^ja Sri Cliandra 
Gnpa, e.g., CUiandm Gupta II of the Gupta dynasty wlto ruled 
fWim A, t>. 365 to 4t3, It records the esfcibHshment of two Siva 
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Iing;(s c;all«l Upiitiutcs\'arii .iiitl Kupilcivur^ by one UtlilacJiiiryi*. 
'Ilic iiiscriplkm ta importaiit ;ti it aequaiiiL’t ns wUli ihc religioiia 
liistory of tlic P aAiipii ta tcachtni at MalJiura. At tlic end bniiiagc 
is [wul to the divine Dai.Hla ‘ wbosc statf a tenrifk iuid wlin U die 
forcincMt leader ' {Hkagni'dit Dati^a ntdro^^^ifograndjuiini)., Iliis itmy 
i'Oiilain a tadi rcfcrcnrc lo the catablislininit of a strong ecniraliMtl 
adiniiiisiratiim under the CJuplas dispemiiig jnslicc and punidunciit 
with stern hand. 

(Aji'KT D- jWorth hut/ 

Gupta TftraraUas 

In ti shnweasc inslallcd on a free [jedista! are clwplayed M»ine 
beaurifiil lermeolta [wncls of the Gupta pcriml. Surli irrrarwtla 
panels were in great denutiHl during lliifl age. firstly a* intlivklual 
piet es of lx*auty and art, and secondly to be used for dcc^iratiV'c 
friezes in the walls i»f hnuses and tctn[)lci. Swanvl Kantiltcya 
(a 7 y 4 ) on his pcatoi k is a raent lind from tlic Yamuna whit h reveal* 
quite a new sUndard of beauty and suptTlj workmaiisliip. Its 
smiling liit ia! expression sluiwt it ii& a lovely cxatitple of the day 
naitleUcrV art of this pcritxl. Another [wuicl (a7«)5) shi*wx a hum¬ 
ourous scene in which a bcaiilirul w-timan <if rank wl«>5c liair is of 
honeycomb design is pulling a scarf thrown round the neck of a 
mule figure wearing a quaint cap wlui apficars to be a Vidusbaka. 
Aiiotlier panel shows a lx:arded monk witli emaciated ribs dctaclung 
his own head with a swont which has halfctitcrcd liis ihroal. He 
seems to be appeasing some deity or perfonning an act tif excep¬ 
tional charity, (aytja) t>tbcr |janrls represent tlie gnddeja fhirga 
seated on her lion and holilitig Skanda in licr (apt \ isinui with 
Nrisiriiha Varalia faces, and pot-bellied Kul>cra. 'Ihcre i* also 
a large brick carvctl all over with tidndydparta design. 

'llic licnch along the west wall shows some images of tlic Gupta 
pcriotl. Special attention k invited to an image of Swami Kart- 
tikeya (No. 4 t)d) mounictl on liis pcaim:k wlwsc plumage hav been 
ivtidercd lit the fashion of a halo at tlu* kick of tlw ligim-. 'Hie 
iiK»t inipirtatil icoiKigrapliic feature is the ahhishfkAa of Skanda 
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Cburiu y/iis cummandcr of divine Ibrccs being peribnued by lira Inna standing 
on right and Siva on left, boUi Iiolding inverted jars alxivc die 
head of the deity. Senmu Swami Karttikeya was die national 
god of the Gupta period setting forth the great martial ideal wltich 
inspired the body-polidc of that age and of which the perfect 
cinbodiineiit was the Gupta Emperor Skanda Gupta liinisell* Kali* 
dasa, the representative poet of ttie times, gives expression to that 
ideal in liis immortal poem named Kamdrsamf/hasa wlien he sings 
'of the birth of Skanda destined to act as the great Senaiii (leader) 
of the divine forces. 

SuTjra Icommgraphj' — No. 513 represents a unique exampie 
% of Pi^ala, Surya’s attendant holding a |jen in riglit hand and an 
1 inkpot in tile left and clad in ktdalt cap and IiTuiian coat. Anotticr 
exaiujdc which reflects tlic intercourse witii the Parasikas (Per¬ 
sians) Is an important bust (No. D. 1) wliicli wears Tnzzled bushy 
liair, a bearded eliin, knotted scarf and cuirass. The bearded 
licad reminds us of the description of the Persains given by Kali¬ 
dasa in his Raghuvarhsa (IV. 63) where the bearded heads of the 
Persians arc compared to the bcc-Iiivcs covered with black bees. 
.\nothcr marked Sassaiiian feature on tins image is die “ Sun and 
viji. 'll. Moon *’ {chandTa^divdkam) symbol on die kulaii cap. 

No. 1551^ shows a panel of two Suryas \s-earing Iranian coats 
and liokling sheathed swords and lotuses. 

In our left comer along the eastern ivall may be seen Jaiua 
Kig. nrihafikara images of the Gupta and p<>.st-Gapta periods. .Amongst 

them images B. 6, B. 7 and B. 33 arc those of Risliabhanatfia, 
identified by loose locks falling on shoulders. 

Gattdftdras 


I’he wall showcase displays in this Ck>urt some selected Gan- 
Kirt.w. dhara statuettes and reliefs. Statuette No. 1550 said to have Ijecn 

( found at village of Maholi about too years hack shows die 
ascetic Buddha who pcrforiucd austere penances for six years at 
Bodli Gaya as a result of which he was reduced to a skeleton. I'lie 
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statuette b a study h\ the anatomy of the emaciated hiifnau 
foim, Tlicrc are also jscjme Bodhisallvas wearing elaborate onm- 
incuts and amulet strings. 

Relief No. 1543 shnv^-s the story uf the Dipahkara Jatabi which 
relates how Diparikara after attaining Butldha-hood started for his 
paternal city of Dipiivatl where arrangements were made by tlie 
king and his people to give him a grand reception. Meanwhile 
a young Brahmin named Sumati wlio was well-versed in the Vedas 
also arrived at the city. On lii.s way he met a girl who was cariy- 
ing a jar of water and seven lotuses. Bhe told that Dipntikitra 
Buddha was expected tlicrc shortly and that for worshipping lutn 
she had purchased five lotu-ses and two more she had received 
gratis, Sumati also wanted to worship the Buddha anci requested 
the girl to sell the five lotuses to liim wliilc she herself txiuld oficr 
the remaining two flowers. Siie agreed to do so on condition that 
he w'ould accept her as his wife in iliis as well as in all future birtlLs. 
Sumati declined to do so as he wanted to devote himself to the 
attainment of perfect knowledge. But ultimately he yielded for 
the sake of die lotuses, and having secured diem ran to meet the 
Buddha. On seeing him approach lie knelt on the ground and 
spread his mattctl hair in front of the Buddlia to enable him to pass 
unsoiled by the mud «n the road. He was subsequendy irarw 
ported into air for tiiis meritorious act of W'orship, Tlie panel 
shows the standing girl with her jar and lotuses holding converaa- 
tion with the young Brahmin and subsequently Sumati proceeding 
to welcome the Buildha, then the devout young man spreading 
liis matted hair in front of the Buddha to enable him to pass, 
Buddlia predicted that In time Sumati would be born as Butklha 
Sakyamuni fi>r the beneJit of mankind, Sumati is shown here 
susjjcndcd in the air soaring up to heaven', 

t. N, C3. Miyuiiiidur’s— A Guide to the SeuJpturw in die Indian Mu-wuiii, 
(.'•iilrulUt, It page '^ 2 , 
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Relief No. licpku ihe slory of Jyotishka wliicli licani 

;in allusion lo the rivalry that existed hciwccn the Buddldsts and 
tlie Jain seels. Tlic Buddha once predicted that the wife of Su- 
bhadra, a certain citi/cn of Rajagiiha, would give birth to a son, 
whtJ would make his Cimily renowned. Subhadra in token of his 
gratitude made a sumptuous present to the Buddlia, which excited 
the jealousy of the Jain monb. TJiey warned Subhadra and 
predicted tliat the future child would be notliing but disaster. 
Tltis frightened him and in order to avert the calamity he adminis¬ 
tered some drugs to his pregnant wife to cause abortion. From 
the bad effects of the drugs she died, altliough this did not prevent 
the birth of the child who came out of the womb w-licn his mother’s 
body was being cremated. The child was called Jyoiishka because 
lie was born in the midst of flames. He w-as taken diargc of by 
lllmbasani king of Rajagriha at the suggestion of the Buddlia. 
The relief shows the infant Jyotisbka rising from the burning pyre,^ 

ClouRT D — South fialf 

An interesting sculpture in this part is a Muklia-linga of Siva 
(No. 5ifi) having live faces, called I^na, Tatpuru-sha, Aghoia, 
Vamadeva, and Sadyojata. The face on the lop was called Isana 
facing cast but is broken in tlic present example. The Pancha- 
muklu Siva llhga represented a spiritual conception in which die 
central power was symboltKcd as expressing through five channels. 
.Viioilier image carved on both sides shows Sis-a-Parvali standing 
against the Nandi Bull. Siva Ls shown tirSmreta and both he and 
Parx'ati hold mlotpala buds in their hands a.s a mark of amorous 
life in tlic post-marital state. 

Along the caslcm bencli in this Court arc shown some archi¬ 
tectural pieces of the Gupta period. Nos, itjo and tysfl arc frag¬ 
mentary railing pillars depiedng dwarf yakshas of corpulent form, 

I. N« O. Majumdiir—A Uuidc to the ScuUuns in the IiuliHit Museum, 
CkikuUa, jwtl 11, l Uc thaLCo-Uuddliin JkJuwl of (Jaudluuii, iJiigi: 5 ,^. 
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DaOT pimhs Nf>. 1507 and 2650 show the rivor froddessns Gaiifi:a 
anti Yannina, suc h as arlonied the doorway ol' a Gtipia temple. 
The conception of Ganga and Yamuna, the two great rivers of 
North Intha placed as attendants in a Brahmanical temple was a 
novel product of ilie creative mind of the Gupta sculptors. 

Door Jamb No. 451 is carved with the figure of Kubera, hold¬ 
ing a purse in left hand and the right hand in abhayamadray an 
appropriate s^mibol of national prosperity attained under the 
Gupta Empemrs, which therefore rightly adorned the principal 
doorway of aristocratic liomcs. /Another symtxil of opulence 
namely the auspicious concli [Sankkamdhi) is carved both on this 
jamb and also on No, 317. In tlie words of Kalidasa Sankka 
and Fadma were cinisidercil as auspicious symbols whicli were 
painted at the entrance of rich homes, cf, Megbiduta, II. 17 

Lintel fragment No. K. T,-a43 carved with Kirttimukha Ixirdcr 
is of exceptional importance for the foct that it once formed part 
of the Brahmanical temple built at the site of Kaira Kesliava 
Deva tluring Gupta perioti. Tluat site is still known as the birth¬ 
place of Sri Krishna, 

Hexagonal Bay 4 

These are Brahmanical images of the medieval period. D. .jy 
shows a graceful figure of Krishna lifting Govardhana of alwut the 
sixth century A, d. No. 257 shows Vishnu sleeping on Sesha {Sesha- 
idyi Vishnu), which is a succint Pauranic formula to express the 
relation of the cosmic deity Vbhnu with the absolute Brahman 
named Sesha (Remainder) or Ananta (Infinite), as well as the 
emcigcnce of Brahma or the creative principle from the central 
point or navel of VLshiiu. The two contrasted forces of go«l and 
evil represented as Madhu and Kaithbhii symbolising Rajas and 
Tamas arc also shotvn engaged in an eternal fight for supre- 

niacy. 


liny -i. 
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Nci. D. 7 is iin linage of tl*c Jainii Yakshini Anibikii, attendant 
of'Flrtliaukarji Ncminaiha, wbo is cai*ved at the top and ts flanked 
by four-armed baladeva and Vasudeva. 

D, 45 is an image of black stone in South Indian style repre¬ 
senting Visbini as Para-Vasudeva liaving Pushii with Vina and 
I^kshml on either side of him. Nos, jjytj and D. 37 excellent 
Vishnu images seated in dhjfnitamudrd, 

*•111.4^. No. D. 24 is an image of Agni wth names rising from liiis 

^ shoulders and a ram-raced figure standing on right. 

Image No, D. 20 show’s a four-faced standing Brahma and 
,D. aa shows Bmhma and Sarasvati ’ivith a pair of haritsas as liiclr 
veliidc. The image of Brahma originatcrl for the first time during 
the Kushana period at Mathura and the tradition of his worship 
wa-s kept up until the late mediaeval period. 

Among other images we find Vishnu in his Varaha avnUira 
(No. 249), goddess Mahisbasuramardini (No. 541), and Chakresvari 
(No. D. 6) the yakshlnl of Rishabltanatha riding on a Garuda, In 
front of this R'ly arc a few important mediaeval pillars and along 
the opposite wall a big Sesha^ayi group (No, 1503) between tw'o 
door jambs carved with the figure of Gahga, 

Sadptures in tke vtrandah 

A number of miscellaneoius sculptun^s and architectural pieces 
arc arrangetl on the benches and pedestals in the verandah facing 
the inner cotiriyani. On the first bcncli are some pillar bases called 
klamihohaka which were dedicated by individual Buddliist Bhikshus. 

I / Most of them come from Huvishka’s mona.stcry at Jamalpur and 
^ ^such a.s bear dates are dated in the year 47 {a, d. 125). One of 
them (P. 34) refens to the flourisldng Buddhist community styled 
iiiis Qiaiurdisa Sangha. Such venerable titles as Bhadanta, 
Sahgha-Sthavira and Prabhauaka, etc. occur in these inscriptions. 

On the opposite pcdc.stals we sec a big railing pillar of the 
Stmga period (No. J. 3) and another railing fragment earverl with 
a big Sdia-hknnjikd (No, 663). 
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On the next bench arc a few standing Buddha and Bodlihatt* 
va life-size statues of the Rushainia period. Among miscellaneous 
sculptures arc a few Indo-PersepoUtan capitals and coping rtones. 
.\n interesting piece is a stele No. P. 67, square in section, with 
five niches in two opposite sides, which most probably served the 
purpose of a lamp-stand (Hindi Dipdmt], 

On the opposite side are placed three sculptures from the 
village o f Mora^ E, so is a female image wliich Dr. Liidcre takes 
to be that of a wonxan of foreign nationality. The next \ 

one is a big slab (Q,. 1} bearing wliat is know-n as the Mora Well 
Inscription. It belongs to the reign of Sodasa, son ^ Maha 
Kshatrapa RahjuvaJa and mentions the establishment of 5 vt images 
in a stone-temple built by the lady TosS. The next image No. E. ai 
K also from the same site and actually represents one of thoic five 
heiocs to whom reference is made in the inscription on the slab. 
Dr. Liiders has shown from Jain a source? that the Pa ficha V iras 
were associated \rith Balarama. 

Opporitc the gate of the Central Hall is an image of Kubem 
C. 24. On its right is a pedestal of a standing figure of wliich only 
the feet wearing plump lioots remain (G, 42). The statue n made 
of the same stone and is in the same style as the statue of Kanislika, 
According to the inscription engraved bctxveen the feet it is the 
statue of a high officer of the rank of AfaAddap^atiajeaJia who from 
liis name appears to have been a foreigner. 

In the portion of the verandah opposite Bay a arc N^ga statues 
:ind on the bench adjoining it are images of Kubera. On the 
next bench and on the oppcsiic pedestals is an important grouji 
of Surya images of which Nos. 123 and 124 exhibit a peculiarly 
raised ty-pe of a chariot and also show the two maidens Usha and 
PraUisha dispelling darkness by shooting arrows of light. 

The space m the verandah cf Bay 3 is occupied by architectural 
pieces consisting mostly cf Mkkaras and facades. D, 27 is a ctatue 
of colossal rize representing Hanuman, the monkey hero. He 
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is standing vntli liis Idi fimt on a kncsling femab figure who appears 
to be Chamunda, The statue belongs to about the ninth century 
and was obtained by Rai Bahadur Pandit Radha Krishna from 
the village * of Parkham. 

Relief No. 366 is a memorial hero slab depicting a v-’amor who 
gave bis life fighting for the defence of cows, and who is shown in 
the lower panel as l>'ing on a burning pyre. No. 216 is a Sati 
pillar dated in Vikram Samvat 1409, No, Q, 7 dated in the 
Mkram year 1420 is another warrior Stone can'cd with a male 
figure holding a large bow. 

At the end of the gallery is a coloisal statue (No. 1348) wltich 
originally represeoted a Boclhisattva figure of the Kush&na period, 
but which was altered at a much later date to appear ar an 
Acharya of the Vallabha sect as is evident from the mark on 

his forehead. D. 26 is a relief of the post-Moghul period showing 

boy Krishna lifiing Govardhana. 

VASUDEVA S. AGRAWALA, 

Curator. 
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